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—— in series of dramatic short stories, 
the record of Nebraska is given from prehistoric 
days to the ‘‘Streamlined Streaks’’ and the ‘‘Un- 
icameral’’ of today; 480 pages, profusely illustrated, 
with authentic historical maps and photographs— 
rare and interesting. 

The book was planned for all Nebraskans, old and 
young; and should be in every home in the state. 
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the publishers, University Publishing Co., Lincoln, Nebraska.) 
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A complete Map of Lincoln, Six Sectional Maps of 
Lineoln, Lincoln Tourist Information, a History of 
the Capital City, Tours to all Points of Interest, 
Annals of Lincoln, Biography and Index. 
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THE BIOGRAPHY OF A NEBRASKA PIONEER 
JUDGE MONROE W. NEIHART 


By Stephen J. Turille, Nebraska City 


Monroe W. Neihart was born in Lehigh County, 
Pennsylvania, on November 13, 1853, the son of German 
parents. His father, a medical graduate of Heidelberg 
Academy, Germany, came to America at an early age 
and soon became a prosperous, peripatetic country doe- 
tor. Traveling through sparsely settled regions when 
but a lad of five, continuously changing localities until 
a young man of twenty-five, Monroe W. Neihart moved 
slowly westward with the ever-vanishing American fron- 
tier, meeting new and varied obstacles each day along 
the way of progress and expansion. 

The family moved westward in 1865, settling along 
the banks of the Mississippi River at Davenport, Iowa. 
There being no schools at Davenport, Monroe attended 
school for the next three vears across the river at New 
Boston, Illinois, a town made famous by daring Indian 
raids and escapades. - 

Vividly recalling the famous total eclipse of 1865, 
when many sectarian groups had made elaborate prepar- 
ations for the end that was presumed to be near at hand, 
only to discover on the morrow that all was well, Mr. 
Neihart relates in part: 

‘*Although a mere boy—thirteen years of age—I 
could not force myself to believe such a thing. <As a 
matter of fact, at the particular hour destined to be the 
last, I was dangerously marooned on a sandbar in a 
steamboat, doing my very best to aid the sweltering 
crew to pry loose from its moorings so that the barge 
might continue its journey down the Mississippi. The 
zealous religious convictions fanned by huge bonfires on 
either side of the river failed to disturb anyone on 
board.’’ 
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His religious convictions have always been of a sim- 
lar, comprehensive nature. Although never definitely 
affiliating with any particular church, his deep rever- 
ence and belief in the Supreme Being has won him 
countless friends among all denominations. 

The outgrowth of a hobby (photography) gave Mr. 
Neihart his first and only profession, one that he fol- 
lowed for forty continuous years—engaging in judiciary 
service in the justice of the peace and police courts after 
retirement. 

A chance coincidence brought Neihart his first em- 
ployment. During the period prior to the Civil War the 
United States Government employed photographers on 
a large scale (much in the same manner as our finger- 
print experts are today emploved). The government 
had sent a photographer, Luke Strong by name, to Fort 
Madison, lowa, to photograph some criminals, but, due 
to over-indulgence along the route, he was unable to pro- 
ceed with the task. 

Young Neihart, an amateur chemist and photo- 
grapher Was sent for ancl emploved 1o photograph eight 
notorious counterfeiters. His work won immediate ap- 
proval and he continued as government photographer 
for eight vears, from 1868 to 1876, traversing the entire 
United States and visiting practically every state in 
the Union. The old **wet-process’”’ of photography was 
in vogue during this period, a process involving the mix 
ing of his own sensitive plates and carrying a complete 
chemical laboratory on his treks across the country. 
Much of this early equipment is safely preserved among 
his prized possessions of early pioneer equipment. 

During these government circuits Mr. Neihart con- 
tacted such notorious characters as Jesse and Frank 
James, the Younger Brothers of Missouri, the Bill Lee 
gang, and the treacherous Bender family of Kansas. 


Such famous men as Mark Twain, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Grover Cleveland, John L. Sullivan, General Persh- 
ing, W. J. Brvan, Colonel William Hayward and J. Ster- 
ling Morton came to know Mr. Neihart by name, the two 
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last mentioned being good friends and frequent visitors. 
Mrs. J. Sterling Morton, an adept art student, often 
sought his advice on color harmony; the thousands of 
handpainted and colored photographs by Judge Neihart 
attesting amply to his artistic ability. 

While stationed at Hannibal, Missouri, as a govern- 
ment photographer, Mr. Neihart met Samuel Clemens, 
better known as ‘‘ Mark Twain’’. Of him he says: ‘‘He 
was a very common and friendly man. Appeared to 
be a lazy fellow, due to his gangling posture, slovenly 
dress and awkward stances while sitting or standing. 
He always smoked a pipe and used strong backwoods 
talk. He was a very sympathetic man and writer.”’ 

In 1875 a government mission sent Neihart to Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, to photograph some convicts. Crossing 
the Missouri River at Nebraska City he was so im- 
pressed by the beautiful panorama of nature—the wood- 
ed tracts, the noisy Missouri, and the ever-abounding 
green foliage everywhere—that he decided to reside 
permanently there. He fulfilled this ambition the fol- 
lowing spring, arriving at Nebraska City when Nature 
was at its best. He opened.one of the first picture stu- 
dios in that city, which he operated for thirty consecu- 
tive vears. It is well remembered by other pioneers as 
the Waumbum Studio. 

The eighty-vear-old pioneer recalls the early scenes 
and locations of Nebraska City business in the late sev- 
enties. Some of his business neighbors and associates at 
that time were E. Hawke’s General Merchandising Store, 
Lambeth & Brothers in the dry goods business, and H. F. 
Fass, clothing. Most of the firms were located east of 
Kighth Street with the central location at Sixth Street. 
The two hotels were the Barnum and Seymour hostelries. 
Tom White was captain of the ferry-boat ‘‘ Vice-Presi- 
dent’’, the same boat on which Judge Neihart had rid- 
den eight years before while living on the banks of the 
Mississippi. The stage-coaches were on a large com- 
mercial basis and those running through Nebraska City 
were owned by eastern transfer companies. Many of 
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these drivers knew Mr. Neihart personally, having fre- 
quently transported him on government missions a few 
years previously. 

The lure of his earlier hunting expeditions soon 
forced Mr. Neihart to start on another hunting trip into 
the Indian Territory to the south, now Oklahoma. With 
a party of four he started out in the spring of 1879, not 
to return until six months later. On this, his final trip, 
which took him as far south as the Rio Grande, for the 
first time he shot a buffalo and some deer. 

On the journey homeward an amusing incident arose 
in connection with the Pawnee Indians who roamed this 
territory. Mr. Neihart, a musician of some ability, had 
taken an accordion with him on the trip. Stopping at 
an Indian village one evening, the instrument was pro- 
duced and several selections rendered. Making ready 
to break camp the next morning the party was accosted 
by the Indian chief and his warriors and, after some 
discussion (mostly incomprehensible) it was decided 
that the party was not to proceed any further until the 
Indian chief’s daughter had been taught by the Judge 
to play three selections, namely, ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home’’, 
‘Molly Darling’’ and ‘‘Captain Jinks’’—the identical 
numbers the Judge had played as entertainment the 
evening before. With no alternative than to comply, 
the instruction was completed in short order and the 
accordion, a prized possession, exchanged involuntarily 
for two ponies which were brought back to Nebraska by 
the somewhat bewildered party. 

In October, 1882, Monroe W. Neihart was quietly 
married to Matilda Hauber of St. Joseph, Missouri. 
County Judge Adle read the services in Nebraska City. 
He was twenty-nine years of age at the time of his mar- 
riage. To this union were born two children—Mrs. 
Grace Ingreham and John Neihart, both of Nebraske 
City. 

In 1884, as a diversion, Mr. Neihart took over the 
mangement of the opera house, located where the pre- 
sent Eagles’ Hall now stands in Nebraska City. Vaude- 
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ville being an extremely popular amusement, he booked 
many prominent stars of the day. He gained no little 
publicity when he refused a circuit booking for Frank 
James, former notorious outlaw, who was touring the 
country with a vaudeville company as its major exhibit. 
After some sharp rebukes on the part of the booking 
companies, Judge Neihart’s strong protests convinced 
them that it was morally wrong to exploit a former 
desperate criminal as a hero to the public, and soon 
afterward Frank James was retired from the legitimate 
stage. 

The fall of this same year a prominent Nebraska 
City business man was introducing one ‘‘Mr. Brown’’ 
to various business associates and friends. Neihart, 
passing uneconcernedly along the rows of brilliantly 
varnished counters in Hawke’s store that afternoon, was 
startled by the sound of a familiar voice. The next day 
this same business man asked Mr. Neihart if he had met 
‘‘Mr. Brown’’. Neihart replied, ‘‘Yes, I know Jesse 
James. I photographed and talked to him in Hannibal, 
Missouri, several vears ago, but I didn’t know vou knew 
him.’’ After a sincere plea for secrecy, Neihart agreed 
to say nothing—a promise he kept for over forty vears. 
Although not wanted by the government at the time, val- 
uable private rewards made the life of Jesse James ex- 
tremely precarious and incidentally explained his in- 
cognito. 

From 1880 to 1890 Judge Neihart took a concealed 
interest in loca! politics and, although never a candidate 
for office until past his seventy-fifth birthday, was in- 
strumental in the election of others. He has been per- 
sonally acquainted with and _ interested in all of Ne- 
braska City’s mayors since 1880. Probably his most 
intimate political friend during this period was Mayor 
Frank Ireland. On the morning of St. Patrick’s Day, 
1890, Mayor Ireland pinned an artificial shamrock on 
Judge Neihart’s coat as a token of friendship, and for 
forty-three consecutive vears he has never failed to wear 
the same shamrock on St. Patrick’s Day. 
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On August 19, 1890, and for several months previous, 
Judge Neihart publicly took part in the $30,000 bond- 
issue campaign for a free wagon bridge to span the Mis- 
souri, to be constructed by the Rock Island Railroad 
Company. This would have increased the population 
of Nebraska City materially, even as it would decrease 
the Burlington bridge income. With old-time fervor 
Neihart took charge of the band on election day, urging 
citizens to vote for the issue. It passed by a sizeable 
majority. 

The efforts of the local enthusiasts were in vain, 
however, as the Burlington officials, retaining J. Ster- 
ling Morton (later Secretary of Agriculture) as their 
attorney, immediately took the case to the State Su- 
preme Court on the ground that the vote was unconsti- 
tutional because by such action Nebraska City had ex- 
ceeded its maximum mill levy allowed by law. John C. 
Watson, a local attorney, was retained by the voters to 
plead their case. With dramatic suddenness Watson 
refused to continue, asserting it was a hopeless fight. 
The voters immediately charged him with ‘‘selling out’’. 

Two days later Watson approached Neihart on the 
street and offered him $50 for ‘‘band services’’ during 
the election. Meeting with a severe reprimand from 
Neihart and several other business men, he finasiy ae- 
knowledged that he had been paid $2,000 to drop the 
‘‘hopeless’’ case. 

The period from 1892 to 1895, commonly ealled the 
‘‘drought period,’’ is the only time in over sixty vears 
that Judge Neihart recalls witnessing a crop failure in 
eastern Nebraska. Hot winds prevailed and corn eight- 
een to twenty inches high was completely flattened, ne- 
cessitating an almost continuous replanting. About one- 
third of a normal crop was produced during this period. 
Corn was then being freely used instead of barley in the 
manufacture of whiskey. 

The campaign of 1896 brought J. Sterling Morton’s 
Conservative into sharp conflict with W. J. Bryan’s 
Commoner. (ne was a strong gold-standard democrat 
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and political boss of Nebraska; the other, the world’s 
outstanding free-silver democrat and a nationally known 
figure. 

Monroe Neihart well remembers many of the pro- 
phecies of these two politicians, and in particular the 
one uttered in their Nebraska City debate in 1896. Quot- 
ing Mr. Bryan: ‘‘If free silver is not adopted on a bi- 
metallic basis, your starch works in Nebraska City will 
close in less than a vear.’’ To which Mr. Morton re- 
taliated: *‘If Mr. Bryan will return to Nebraska City 
next vear he will find that the overeast shadow of the 
starch works will reach this very court-house.’’ Both 
predictions were somewhat in error, as time has proven. 


The twentieth century saw the popularity of music 
ever-increasing, and Nebraska City found an able leader 
and director in Monroe W. Neihart. He organized, in 
1899, the Nebraska City Cornet Band of thirty-five piee- 
es, composed of such old-timers as Fred Welch, Frank 
Helvey, Ivar Iverson, Milt Thorpe and Jess MeCallum 

The crowning achievement of this musical organi 
zation was the winning of first prize in Class C at the 
International Musical Encampment in Chicago, in com- 
petition with some fifty competing bands representing 
the entire country. Not only did he direct this organiza 
tion, but his marked ability on numerous instruments 
put him in the role of a ‘‘fill-in’’ player for any absen 
tee. The tuba and violin were his favorites, however, 
and on these he spent many hours of practice. 


Though widely known for his musical ability, his 
outstanding musical accomplishment was probably the 
invention of several nationally-known dance steps. The 
two-step circle, danced the world over, is his own ere 
ation. Other original steps include the Chicago Globe. 
La Coma and the Newport, all extremely popular in their 
day. His fame spread, and in later years he was per- 
sonally requested by Henry Ford to send a descriptive 
dance list to the Ford Company for use in their factory 
and social gatherings. 
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Next to hunting and fishing, dancing is his favorite 
pastime. Just recently at a convention in Grand Island, 
Nebraska, a judge of the District Court who had danced 
his creations forty vears before begged Mr. Neihart to 
dance his own steps so that the assembly of over one hun- 
dred and fifty couples might learn them. Mr. Neihart 
finally vielded to the persuasion, and once again this 
man of eighty danced as a youth of eighteen, amid the 
delighted applause of the assembly. 

From 1910 to 1918 he retired from active business 
and social service. In 1917 he tried to enlist as a pho- 
tographer or chemist in the World War despite his sixty- 
three years of age, but without success. Always known 
as a charitable and kind man, he was appointed to serve 
on numerous local war boards, never once shrinking 
from his duty. 

It was during this period that he was offered a 
fabulous price for a 200-acre tract of hay land he had 
purchased in western Nebraska thirty vears before, but 
had never seen. He refused to sell on the ground that 
the price was excessive and unfair to the buyer. Vision- 
ing the future, he knew that land prices had reached a 
tottering peak. 

During his sixty vears’ residence in Nebraska City 
Judge Neihart has seen many changes take place. He 
has watched Nebraska City increase and later decrease 
in population, and has noted a marked revival of com- 
munity planning and spirit within the last twenty years. 
Not until his wife’s death in 1924 did he enter any 
phase of the legal profession. The following year he 
was drafted to act as justice of the peace, a position he 
held for six years, trying over six hundred cases with 
but few reversals in higher courts. All of the proceed- 
ings are carefully and painstakingly handrwitten in his 
court docket. Although substituting occasionally for 
the city police judge and county judge, his name never 
appeared officially on the ballot until 1932. In that 
year he was elected city police judge by an overwhelm 


ing vote. 
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Greater demands have been made on his time during 
the past five vears than ever before. His recollection of 
early events and Indian stories, coupled with his per- 
sonal contact with famous desperadoes of his day, make 
him an extremely popular and interesting speaker to 
both young and old. Talks on polities, dancing, juvenile 
court work and early Nebraska history are incessant re- 
quests, and almost weekly he appears at different civic 
meetings. 


For the past thirty-five years he has been an officer 
of the Improved Order of Red Men, an organization 
dating back to the Sons of Liberty which was organized 
before the Revolutionary War for purposes of fraternal- 
ism only. At present he is the Great Chief of Records 
for this organization. He is president of the Izaak Wal- 
ton League in eastern Nebraska and a member of the 
Ancient Order of United Workmen, the first fraternal 
insurance company in the United States. Locally, he is 
a member of the Nebraska City Chamber of Commerce 
and present chairman of the gardens committee. 


Living true to the traditions of the old pioneers, he 
goes on his way quiet and unobtrusive, never looking 
for the glamour and praise so befitting their vanishing 
generation. 


Monroe W. Neihart, a friend of all, a true lover of 
nature and its beauty, a fair and understanding jurist, 
a clean moralist and a real pioneer—Nebraska salutes 
you! We unite today in paying to you and your ever- 
receding generation sincere homage as a small token of 
our deep appreciation for your inspiring lives. May 
God bless each of you. 


The Pioneers are almost gone; 
But, in their stead, 
Sons of the Prophet-Pioneers 
Are at the head. 
—A. E. S. 
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THE VALUE OF LOCAL HISTORICAL MUSEUMS 


Address Given at the Dedication of the Fort Calhoun- 
Fort Atkinson Historical Museum, February 13, 1938, 
by Addison E. Sheldon, Superintendent of the 
Nebraska State Historical Society. 


Mr. Chairman and Fellow Nebraskans: 

On this hilltop, where the first American flag 
floated over the first American fort in Nebraska and 
the Trans-Missouri region, is a fitting place for the 
dedication of an historical museum. A museum here will 
never lack in that most important aspect of any human 
monument—a worthy historical back-ground. For on 
this hilltop, within sound of our voices today, was held 
the first council of the United States with the Indian 
tribes beyond the Missouri River. Within a modern 
rifle-shot of this platform stood the first fort of the 
United States Government west of the Missouri River, 
with the American flag flying over it, and the first com- 
mon meeting-ground of the wild men of the plains with 
the oncoming waves of American settlement and explor- 
ation. . 

Within the same rifle-shot distance were created 
by the mind and hand of the soldier-frontiersman, the 
first farm, the first grist mill, the first saw mill, the first 
brick-yard, the first factory, the first dairy and livestock 
ranch, the first school, the first weather bureau (1820), 
the first brass band, the first library and reading-room, 
in all the vast region between the Missouri River and 
the Rocky Mountains. Here the first white child was 
born, and the first civil marriages made, in the same 
region. Here came the first ambassadors from the Span- 
ish capital of Santa Fe, New Mexico, to negotiate a 
peace with their relentless enemies, the Pawnee Indians. 
Here was born, and put into the written form, the first 
project for a transcontinental highway from the valley 
of the Mississippi to the waters of the Pacific, starting 
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from Fort Atkinson, following the Platte River valley, 
and crossing the mountains and deserts to the sunlit 
waters of the great south sea, the Pacifie Ocean. 
Certainly no museum could ever secure a nobler 
and more inspiring site for an inspirational landscape, 
or for more inspiring memories and prophecies, than 
those which cluster about this first great, famous point 
in this great Trans-Missouri Empire—the ‘‘Council 
Bluff’’ of Lewis and Clark, the fortified frontier strong- 
hold of Fort Atkinson, with its regiments of soldiers, its 
sixteen cannon, its throng of Indians from the thousand- 
mile distances about it, its first steamboats in the river 
below, its first highways and postal routes, and all the 
famous persons and events which adhere to this region 
and the great domain bevond, of which Nebraska is 





today a part. 

Your committee has invited me today to speak pri- 
marily upon the topic, ‘‘The Value of Loeal Historical 
Museums.’’ That is a challenge much wider even than 
the challenge of the heroic frontier military post which 
gathers about this famous bluff. With a few brief 
strokes, all that I can hope to do is to set before you 
what the museum movement means today in America, 
in Europe, around the world. For we have freshly 
learned, in the last fifty years, that in an era of printed 
pages, of countless books and pamphlets that clamor 
for readers, of motion-picture films which present every 
night in nearly every village upon this planet the story 
of human life and human aspirations, in an era when 
every moment the atmosphere about us throngs with un- 
seen voices which tell today’s news, yesterday’s passion 
and tomorrow’s forecasts—in such a period the open- 
door museum has become one of the greatest school- 
masters and guides of the world civilization. 

Once a museum, for the most part, was a series of 
glass cases inhabited by stuffed birds and fossil frag- 
ments of the world which had been—mostly unintellig- 
ible except to a few special students who found their 


stuffed studies upon its shelves. 
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Now, today’s museum, wherever you find it, is a 
speaking intelligence, whose luminous guide-cards tell a 
series of stories in visible forms whose impress upon 
the human mind surpasses even that of the printed 
page. A new genius has found its expression within the 
museum walls. Here the drama and the aciors change 
from week to week, telling new stories for the children 
and for the grown-ups, furnishing a fresh fascination 
for each new calendar period, and keeping before us 
in concrete, visible demonstration the progress of the 
human mind through all the ages and all the catastronhes 
and all the inventions and all the triumphs of all time. 

Today, in every great city and in most of the small- 
er ones, the first question asked by the tourist is the 
way to the museum. For he knows that there he will 
find some of the great masterpieces of human achieve- 
ment and some of the most eloquent instruction upon the 
local region that he can discover. The great museums 
are the objective of every traveller—the Nations! Mu- 
seum at Washington, the American Natural History 
Museum in Central Park, New York, the Field Colum. 
bian Museum in Chicago, the British Museum in Lon- 
don, the great museums of Paris and Rome and the 
Orient. A new genius, a new imagination, a new master 
hand and master mind in all lands of the world, have 
grasped the idea that in a museum may be assembled 
more of the permanent products of the region and the 
world than ean be displayed and demonstrated in any 
other way. So, when we wish to see the processes of 
coal mining we do not need to go to the mine. We can 
see the actual operations in miniature in the museum 
When we wish to realize the enormity of the geologic 
animals which had inhabited the earth, we look at their 
skeletons in the great museums, including our own Uni- 
versity Museum at Lincoln, ranking among the first in 
its field. 

When we wish to study the story of Nebraska we 
shall find the most adeavate representation of it in the 
Historical Society Museum in our great State Capitol. 
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and hither come every vear from one to three hundred 
thousand visitors, with over thirty thousand of them tak- 
ing the time to write their names on the register kept 
for that purpose. 

When we Wish to see some of the vreat masterpieces 
of human art and culture set in a noble temple at vast 
cost, the traveller will visit the Joslvn Memorial on the 
hilltop at Omaha. 

Now, in recent years—the very recent yvears—chiefly 
in the last fifteen vears—has arisen in Nebraska, as in 
other regions, a strong growing ambition and desire to 
assemble in every county the evidences of that county’s 
birth and progress, and struggles, and defeats, and tri- 
umphs, in an appropriate, permanent place for the in- 
spiration of the vouth of that locality, for the attraction 
of the traveller from afar, and for the stimulus toward 
further achievement and deeper recognition of the patri 
otism which properly springs from a love of one’s native 
soil and locality. 

This museum, dedicated this day upon one of the 
most holy historic places within Nebraska, illustrates 
and exemplifies the operation of this local patriotic 
spirit working in the heart of Nebraska. It is the begin- 
ning, only, of a great achievement whose future it pro- 
phesies. It says to the world near by and passing by: 
‘*Behold me! I am the Spirit of the Frontier. I stand 
for the preservation of the great Past which has in- 
habited this hilltop. Even as the Acropolis on the hill- 
top in Athens signified the greatest aspiration of the 
vreatest people of antiquity, so stand I here to challenge 
the attention of the people through all ages.’’ 

And when that long slow-moving movement of the 
past forty years shall achieve its objective of the historic 
park on the peak of the bluff—the site of old Fort Atkin- 


son—and there shall arise upon that most historic soil 


within our commonwealth the reproduction of the old 
military barracks, the facsimiles of the ancient cannon 
which looked from its embrasures upon every possible 
point of Indian attack; when the old flagstaff shall rise 
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anew upon the heroic parade ground, and the American 
flag shall fly there once more as it did in the years at 
Fort Atkinson—we may, [ hope, hold another celebra- 
tion upon this Council Bluff, and that celebration shall 
include the visible reproductions of the early years in 
facsimile, with a noble highway-avenue sweeping 
through them, a noble, inspiring park of world-wide 
attraction, and noble groups of imperishable granite and 
marble; and among those groups of figures Meriwether 
Lewis and William Clark, with the Otoe and trans- 
Missouri warriors bearing the significant and historic 
names of Little Thief, Big Horse, Hospitality, and 
White Horse—or, in Indian parlance, We-ar-ruge-nor, 
Shon-go-ton-go, We-the-a, and Shon Guss-can. 

In the name of the Nebraska State Historical So- 
ciety I bring you the cordial approval and cooperation 
of that Society in your achievement: of this Historical 
Museum which we dedicate today. I bring also the 
pledge of our cooperation in future common efforts to 
achieve the goal set before us nearly forty years ago— 
the restoration of old Fort Atkinson upon this plateau 
and the establishment of a noble historic highway along 
the Missouri River, named in honor of that great fron- 
tier fort. ' 

In my hand I hold a volume which I prepared, with 
the help of fellow-workers, in the vears 1904-1915. This 
is one of six large bound volumes in the possession of 
the State Historical Society in the Capitol at Lincoln. 
These volumes contain the original records of Fort At- 
kinson, copied in- clear typewriting, a total of nearly 
1500 pages of manuscript and 100 pages of illustrations. 
These volumes in our library are awaiting publication. 
When printed they will constitute one of the most im- 
porant printed documents of the Trans-Missouri region 

the day-by-day record of events in that great military 
colony and scientific outpost of the white American peo- 
ple in the wilderness of the West. With your cooper- 
ation we hope to see these manuscript volumes in their 
published form before we have the next Fort Atkinson 
celebration upon this historie hilltop. 
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W. H. WOODS 


First historian of 


Washington 


County, 
whose devoted work 


contributed much 


to the building of the Historic il 
Society mm that county 


There are no friends like the old friends, 
(This is the so 


n hey sing.) 
There are no hearts like the old hearts 
Honor to them we bring 
1. EL. S 


Before me, even as behind, 
God is, and all is well 


Whittier 
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FORT CALHOUN-FORT ATKINSON HISTORICAL 
MUSEUM 


DEDICATORY PROGRAM 
of the 
Washington astounds Historical Society 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1938 
City Hall, Fort Calhoun, Nebraska 


2:00 P. M. 

Invoeation - - - - Rev. R. E. Donaldson 
Musie - Boys’ C Sciaias of Fort Calhoun High School 
Mrs. mgr Stever, Director 
Introductory - Mrs. A. J. Lazure, Program Director 
Greetings” - - - - Henry Rohwer, President 
Address . . A. E. Sheldon 


Superintendent of Nebr =“ Historical Society 
‘*Edueational Value of Historical Museums’’ 
Remarks - - - - - - EK. E. Blackman 
Tribute to Our Pioneers - - - Dr. C. R. Mead 

Brief Business and Financial Statement of te Soe iety 
- - . . George Rohwer, Treasurer 
Dedication il Preséntation of the Museum - - 
F. W. Arndt, Vice-President 


The Council Bluff of old Fort Atkinson is the oldest, 
most important, historical site in Nebraska since the 
first white exploration. No other site of historical 
events is so definitely known. At no other place were 
there events of such great human interest. No other 
point has such a large and fascinating body of historical 
literature (largely unpublished) telling the story of life 
on the far frontier over one hundred years ago. 

These considerations have made the plateau just 
east of Fort Calhoun a focus of nation-wide interest 
among historians and just local pride among the people 
of Washington County and Nebraska. The pioneer local 
historian, W. H. Woods, Union soldier and intense his- 
torical student, devoted the last twenty vears of his life 
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to the collection and publication of historical material. 
His work will always be recognized in the community. 
On August 3, 1904, the Nebraska D. .\. R. and State 
Historical Society joined in erection of the first histor- 
ical monument (an inscribed glacial boulder) on the 
Council Bluff where Lewis and Clark held the first coun- 
eil with Nebraska Indians one hundred years earlier. 

In October, 1919, was held a notable historical cele- 
bration of the first military post and first steamboat 
navigation on the Missouri river in 1819. This was one 
of the greatest historical celebrations in the West, with 
military parade, flags, music, public speaking and great 
throngs alwavs remembered. 

One of the by-products of the great Centennial Cele 
bration of 1919 was a ‘*surplus fund’? saved for future 
programs of Historical Site purchase and monumenta 
tion. This ‘surplus fund’’ was added to by subserip- 
tions and other sources. It became the means, in spite 
of some bank disasters, of purchasing a building for the 
present Historical Museum, Another by-product of 
historical effort was the founding and vitalizing of the 
Washington County Historical Society. This association 
has become the moving force in establishing the Histori- 
cal Museum and in developing local historical patriotism 

Thus, afteer all these vears, a packed house of over 
300 people filed the Ford Calhoun City Hall on Sunday 
afternoon, February 13, to dedicate the Fort Calhoun- 
Fort Atkinson Historical Museum and take part in the 
historical program which is at the head of this article. 
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GHOST TOWNS IN CASS COUNTY, NEBRASKA 


By Dr. G. H. Gilmore, 
Murray, Nebraska. 


In the opening of a new frontier country for settlement many 
factors in the social welfare of life arise. The necessities of life—food, 
clothing and shelter—are the leading items; and to handle these, 
towns were made the center of supply. Congress, aware of this fact, 
enacted “The townsite act, 23d of May, 1844, for the relief of citizens 
of towns upon lands of the United States.” 

Since 1854. when white men started the settlement of this state, 
fifty-one towns have been organized in Cass County which have van- 
ished and some are not known even by name. Many farmers in the 
county today are living in cities of this ghost type and in spite of their 
city life are enjoying good health 

Cass county was not surveyed and sectionized until 1856 and the 
towns organized previous to this date were quite indefinitely located 
and many of these towns were resurveyed after this date. 


Following the survey made in 1856, twenty-seven towns were 
laid out in the county in 1857, out of a total of sixty-four ghost towns 
now recorded there. The list comprises Avoca, Bluffdale, Bradford 
City, Brooklyn, Caladonia, Cedar Bluff, Cleveland, Eldorado, Elgin 
City, Factorville, Franklin, Glendale, Granada, Independence City, 
Independence North, Liberty, Marseilles, Montevalle, Oreopolis, 
Osage, Platteau, St. Charles, Smithland, Troy, Tysonville, Washing- 
ton City and Waterville. 

The large number of towns organized in 1857 throughout the 
Territory of Nebraska, many of them by speculators, caused the 
legislature when it convened in Omaha City to pass “An Act to Reg- 
ulate the Entry and Disposal of Town Sites. Approved November 4, 
1858.” 

While many of the sixty-four towns were boom paper towns, 
many others were organized for the benefit of the community sur- 


rounding them. 

Oreopolis, north of Plattsmouth, had at one time fifty substantial 
buildings of brick and frame structure and an endowment for a uni- 
versity provided. A seminary 80 by 34 feet was constructed and hope 
of a beautiful city was pictured by the citizens and promoters. Today 
there is not a building upon the townsite. It is all plow-land. 

Three miles north of Nehawka the town of Cassviile was laid out 
by Rev. W. D. Gage in 1855. Here he ran a store and sold dry goods, 
groceries and patent medicine “cheap for cash.” He with others or- 
ganized the Western University which was incorporated Jan 26, 1856, 
and was to be located “near or in Cassville.” Just north of Cassville 
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W. LD. Gage with others organized the town of Mt. Pleasant in 1856, 
but this town was not incorporated until 1861. The Mt. Pleasant Post 
Office was established in 1858 

At the bottom of the plat of Mount Pleasant of 1856 the following 
description of the country is given 

“Mount Pleasant N. T. is situated in the geographical center of 
Cass county at the intersection of the territoral road leading from 
Nebraska City to Omaha City with the road leading from Kanosha 
to Chester on Salt Creek and Fort Kearny. The site is the most 
beautiful in Nebraska, being surrounded as far as eye can see by the 
most fertile and best farming land in the Territory, dotted with beau- 
tiful groves of timber and watered by the romantic Weeping Water 
and its branches which flow near the town, furnishing abundance of 
water power. A saw and grist mill is already in operation on the 
Weeping Water; a steam flouring mill is in the process of construc 
tion in the Town Site. 

It is also the dividing line of the railroad from Burlington to 
Glenwood and the mouth of the Platte, and when constructed west 
ward must necessarily pass through this place 

“Building material is abundant and cheap and the best quality. 
Stone, coal, iron ore and limestone of the best quality and in the 
greatest abundance, 1856.” 

In the southwest corner of the plat 1s a square set off for the 
Western University 

Rock Bluff still has its public square and a few streets. Many of 


the towns laid out in the county were platted after the method followed 


by Rock Bluff. The public square was the point from which lots 
were located, five blocks south and three blocks west or any direction 
from this public square Rock Bluff stood well to become a cit It 
was one of the leading points for equiping freighting outfits to cross 
the plains. It was here that the Naomi Institute was organized and 
run tor several years under the supervision of Prof. Joseph Patterson 
and a good faculty to aid in running this college. It was here also 
that the Ballot Box was taken to dinner, and this trip is ably told by 
Mr. Sheldon in his Nebraska History This incident changed the 
political situation of the county, state and nation, due to the fact that 


the votes from this town and precinct were thrown out and not count 
ed. 

Chree miles down the Missouri river is where was located the old 
steam boat town of Kanosha, a town that at one time bid well to be 
come a leading town in our state. Here were large stores, school, 
wagon and blacksmith shop, saloons, doctors and many residences 
My father, John Gilmore, with Benjamin Thompson and William 
Williams, operated a ferry boat here in 1855-56 and the traffic was vers 
heavy during these years -- travelers and home seekers westward 
bound. John McF. Haygood, one of the proprietors of Kanosha, was 
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elected to serve in the second territorial legislature at Omaha City, 
He fought to keep the capitol in Omaha and also put up a fight with 
the aid of John F. Buck to have the penitentiary located at Kanosha. 
The representatives from Otoe county fought this strongly and the 
feeling toward Otoe county was not very friendly at this time for 
opposing the bill. 

Waterville, at the south side of the town of Nehawka, was incorpo- 

rated February 10, 1857, by Isaac Pollard Jr. and Lawson Sheldon, 
the father of Governor Sheldon. This town was established as a man- 
facturing town. “The said town is hereby made a body corporate, 
and is invested with all the privileges and attributes of a municipal 
corporation: To elect officers. To pass laws and rules. 
The town council shall consist of five members. The said Isaac 
Pollard Jr. and Lawson Sheldon, their heirs and assigns, shall have 
perpetual right to keep a dam at the point designated in this section, 
the height of 12 feet above low water mark so as to propel machinery 
that the said parties wish to erect.” Waterville at that time had a 
post office and store 

The paper town of Avoca was established October 19, 1857, three 
miles east of the present town of Avoca. It lay on the south side ot 
Highway No. 34 and covered the north half of Section 27. George H. 
Vick Roy and Masten Riden, proprietors, must have been college 
mem, for the letters of the Greek alphabet from Alpha to Omega 
were the names of the north-and-south streets. The plat also shows 
a Public Square, Odd Fellow and Masonic Squares, and a large ceme- 
tery laid out at the southeast corner. 

Brooklyn, Cass county, Nebraska Territory, had a distinction of 
being different from any other town in the interior of the United 
States... It was a town wholly surrounded by water. It was located on 
the west end of Cedar Island with Main street running east and west, 
the only east and west street. The cross street ran north and south, 
with First Street at the west end and Twelfth street at the east end 
of town. Joseph Harper, Peter L. Beaver and Curtis Moore, early 
settlers in this section, were the proprietors of the town of Brooklyn 

Many towns organized in other counties by act of the legisla- 
ture were in fact recorded in Cass County. The Neapolis Land Comp- 
any held a meeting at Powhocco in Calhoun (Saunders) County in 
1857. In the same year Iowa City was established on Wahahoo Creek 
in this county, with elaborate rules and regulations. Many pioneer 
towns in Lancaster, Green (Seward), and Clay counties were record- 
ed in Cass County. 

Among the shifting sands of pioneer life was the country post 
office which sometimes entered the mercantile business, and eventually 
we find a town at this point. Among the drifting post offices we have 
Andrusville, Bushbury, Belmont, Center Valley, Luella, Sunlight, 
Three Grove, and Union Post office which drifted along the Missouri 


and eventually was permanently located in the town of Union 
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While sadness, suffering and chilling tragedies are found in the 
history of many of these vanished pioneer towns, the beautiful side 
of life is also portrayed. Many of the outstanding citizens of our 
country started life in one of these deserted villages, and they hold 
in reverence the name and the spot even if there is only the waving 
yellow tasseled corn to salute them as they pass. 





Brooklyn, Cass County, Nebraska 
Platted February 3, 1857 


There is a word, of grief the sounding token; 
There is a word bejeweled with bright tears, 
The saddest word fond lips have ever spoken; 
A little word that breaks the chain of years 
ts utterance must ever bring emotion, 
The memories it crystals cannot die; 
’Tis known in every land, on every ocean— 
*Tis called “Good-bye.” 
—Ah Foo Lin, Chinese Student. 
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GHOST TOWNS IN OTOE COUNTY* 
By John C. Miller 


Brooklyn 


Surveyed September 5, 1856, by A. T. Drake, located on fraction- 
al Sections 7 and 18, Township 9, Range 14, Otoe County, Nebraska. 

This town was on the Missouri River and seems to have been 
a rival of Old Wyoming, as it was only one mile south of that vil- 
lage. Brooklyn was evidently “smothered” by its competitor on the 
north. 

The original proprietors of the land upon which the village was 
located were Edward H. Bischof and Charles F. Hunter. The sur- 
veyor’s notes on the plat in the office of Register of Deeds also con- 
tain the following description: “All streets are 75 feet in width, al- 
leys 16 feet in width, lots 50 by 150; fractional lots are represented 
upon the plat; the levy is 300 feet wide.” The scale of the plat on file 
in the plat book indicates that it is drawn on a scale of 176 feet to 
the inch. The plat was filed September 8, 1856 

Inasmuch as the plat on file does not run true with the compass, 
it is evident that the village was laid out with streets and alleys par- 
allel with the Missouri River. There appears to be but one transfer 
by the proprietors: that made to J. P. Snow for a fractional part of 
Block 10 in this village. This is now owned by Joseph Lutz and Anna 
Ramold. 

In the old plat book in the office of the Register of Deeds, on 
the original plat (dated May 8, 1857) is found the village of Cam- 
bridge. It was located on the northeast quarter of Section 17, Town- 
ship 8, Range 14. 

In the center of the recorded plat is a vacant block between Uni- 
versity Street and Park Street, marked “Park and University 
Grounds.” This indicates that they expected sometime to be recog- 
nized and to have the state university located there. 

In this village there seems to have been quite a lively real-estate 
business, as the books indicate some twenty transfers. It was on 
present; Highway No. 75, six miles south of Nebraska City, and the 
land is now owned by James W. Lyon. 


California City P 
The plat of the town site was filed June 19, 1856, by John Ham- 


lin, agent for the proprietors, but no plat is shown in the records and 
its location cannot be determined. 


* Read before the meeting of the Otoe County Historical Soci- 
ety, held at Nebraska City October 19, 1937; and here published to 
supplement the article on “Ghost Towns in Cass County” which we 
feature in this issue. 
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Condit 

Condit was located on the east half of the northeast quarter of 
Section 5, and the west half of the northwest quarter of Section 4, 
Township 8, Range 14. John C. Campbell was the agent of the pro- 
prietors, and the record indicates that a considerable real-estate bus- 
iness in connection with this village, some twenty-five transfers ap- 
pearing of record. The site was just north of and adjoining Nebraska 
} 


by Mr. Bone 


City, on land now owned 


Delaware City 
This town was located on the southwest quarter of Section 17, 


and the southeast % of Section 18, Township 8, Range 13. Charles 


F. Holly and Henry Sands were the proprietors, and the only 
leed growing out of an action of fore 


transfer shown is a Sheriff's dee 
o Charles F. Holly 


t 


the entire village, said deed running 


closure for 
and Miles W. Brown. Delaware City was located two miles east and 
a half mile south of the present village of Dunbar. Part of this land 
is now owned by Caroline Heinke; the balance is a part of the Id 
H. S. Baker tarm 
El! Dorado 
The village of El Dorado was located on northwest quarter of 
Se n 4, Township Range 14, Otoe County, Nebraska, four miles 
south Nebraska Citv on the east side of Highway No. 75. Job Cas 
s¢ p c ! ent of the proprietors, but there is no record 
f lots or blocks having been transferred. The land is now owned 
by 1 Ove ! 
Erie 
of Erie, according to the notatio1 f the surveyor, 
S cated on the northeast quarter and the southeast quarter of 
Secti 33. Township 7, Range 14, in Otoe County, Nebraska; sur- 
vev lames D. Wheeler and the plat drafted by W. E. Harvey, 
on May 27, 1857. Date « edication was not shown on the plat, and 
no indicatior inv transfer. Attached to the plat, however, is found 
tl ollowing 1 ition which seemed to be a part thereoi 
he town of Erie, situated on the most desirable location, in 
hie llev of the Missouri River for miles up and 
down, and overlooking the beautiful valley of the Little Nema- 


reek, is on the road leading from Nebraska City 


ha and Rock ‘ 
to Topeka, Kansas, which is destined ere many years to be on 
the line of the Nebraska City-Topeka railroad. It is five miles 


from the Missouri River, twelve miles from Nebraska City, and 


surrounded by an excellent farming country which has already 

attracted much attention.” 

T was located is now owned by Ernest 
and William Hauptmar 
and the plat indicates that Joab Deneen was the agent for the com- 


pany, but aside from the filing of the plat there is no indication of 


1e land on which Eric 
This appears to be a company undertaking 
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any, transfers ever having been made of the property in this village. 
It was one-half mile east of the present Highway No. 75 and on the 
Otoe-Nemaha county line 


Groveland 

In the plat book in Register of Deeds’ Office is the original plat 
of the village or city of Groveland, but no record of the dedication, 
or who surveyed it, or when 

The plat indicates, however, that it bordered on the bend in the 
Missouri River and had a very extensive levee, and the business por- 
tion appears to have been divided into small lots adjoining the levee. 
The original plat is now attached and pasted to very heavy paper, 
but it is apparent that there is some writing on the back of the ori- 
ginal plat 

Whether it was north or south of Nebraska City, our investiga- 
tion was unable to determine 


Knoxville 

Knoxville was located on the west half of the southwest quarter 
of Section 20 and the northwest quarter of the northwest quarter of 
Section 30, and a part of the southwest quarter and all of the south 
half of the southeast quarter of Section 19, all in Township 7, Range 
10, East of the 6th P. M., in Otoe County, Nebraska. 

It was surveyed by Andrew H. Runyon, and the original plat 
certifies that it is made according to the survey of Mr. Runyon and 
signed by W. E. Harvey, draftsman. The scale is 250 feet to the inch. 

This village apparently was two miles northwest of the present 
village of Burr, and was located on both sides of the south branch 
of the Little Nemaha River. We find no record of any lots or blocks 
having been transferred in the village. The land on which it was lo- 
cated is now owned by John T. Walker, Ben Smith, Fred Finke and 
Rudolph Thiesfeld 
Marietta 

Marietta was located on the south half of the northwest quar- 
ter of Section !5, Township 8, Range 14. No plat appears of record. 
he original proprietors were A. A. Bradford, Joel Helvey and W. 
C. Folkes. Plat filed Oct. 23, 1856. No transfers shown, no plat re- 
corded. It was located just south of Kearney Addition to Nebraska 
City, and the land is now owned by Fred Weber and George Ho 


meyer. . 


Nesuma 

Plat of above village indicates that it did not border on the Mis- 
souri River, although some creek, evidently the Little Nemaha, seems 
to have passed through the village and a very extensive park was 
dedicated to the public. Located on parts of Sections 12 and 14, 
Township 8, Range 10, in Otoe County, Nebraska, about one mile 
southeast of the present village of Unadilla. Proprietors were Wil- 
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liam Iler and Albert Crane. No plat recorded: no transfers appear of 
record. Land now owned by Harry Witt and George Borchers. 
Saltville 

Plat indicates that it was located in Otoe County, Territory of 
Nebraska, and covered 320 acres in Sections 12 and 13, Township 8, 
Range 10, in Otoe County, Nebraska. This village appears never to 
have been divided into lots and blocks. Proprietors, N. S. Harding 
and William Iler. No transfers shown. This village was evidently 
close to the village of Nesuma. 

St. Charles 

Located in Section 14, Township 7, Range 12, in Otoe County, 
Nebraska. Original proprietors, James W. Bond and F. Beyschlag 

Plat recorded January 30, 1858. Located one mile south and one 
mile west of the present village of Lorton. 

St. Peters 

Located on the east half cf the southeast quarter of Section 12, 
Township 9, Range 13. No plat filed. Original! proprietors, James W. 
Bond, F. Beyschlag. Located one mile west of Old Wyoming and 
now owned by Ed Ramold. 

Summervill 

Summervill (Summerville) was located upon the Missouri River 
and contained 187 acres; not surveyed by the United States when 
laid out “On Island,” one and a half miles north of the southeast 
corner of Otoe County. Plat recorded July 25, 1857. From the plat 
it appears to have been rather a small village, but had an extra wide 
levee facing the Missouri River, upon a very sharp bend. What was 
intended for the business section is divided into small lots, and all 
border on the levee. 
Woodville 

Woodville was located on the west half of Section 3 and the 
east half of Section 4, Township 8, Range 14. Original proprietors, 
M. W. Riden, N. S. Harding and J. H. Decker, September 9, 1856. 
The records show some 15 transfers of lots and blocks. The original 
plat is not shown. This town seems to have been on the same land 
that is now Greggsport Addition to Nebraska City. 

Chester, Lancaster Co. (A-59, 162-3) “Chester Town Claim is 
situated on the east branch of Salt Creek and commences at a post 
at the northeast corner of the Mill Claim of Claborne, Whitmore & 
Co. (which) runs south one mile, east one mile, north one mile to the 
Carfield’s claim.—C. Nuckles, President.” 

Filed July 21, 1856. A-152: Bonds and sale of lots. A-203: “Ches- 
ter Claim Club Association.” Very elaborate rules and regulations, 





penalties, etc. 
Douglas, Lancaster Co., N. T. 
Good Plat; A-173; Filed Jan. 17, 1857. 
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“The town of Douglas is situated north of the city of Chester on 
the claim belonging to Wm. Carficld, Wm. Kempton and Jonathan 
Shin. Located June 5, 1856—C. E. B. Claborne, J. W. Hawes, Bond- 
ed Trustees for Douglas.” 

A-185%. Douglas. located in Lancaster County, west of Salt 
Creek,—etc 

Salina was located at the present site of Ashland. On the margin 
of the plat the following description is given: 

“Salina is beautifully situated on the western branch of Salt Riv- 
er at Rock Ford Crossing on the California Road running west 
from Old Fort Kearney. It is about 34 miles southwest of Omaha 
City, the present capitol of Nebraska, 26 miles west of the mouth of 
the great Platte River, and 40 miles northwest of Nebraska City; and 


comprises within its limits the north fractional one half of Section 
number 2, Township 12 north, Range 9 east of the 6th principal me- 
ridian.”—Filed for record March 9, 1857.—The Original Proprietors: 


J. L. Gibbs, J. Safford, R. Moore, William B. Hail, S. F. Jackson and 
L. T. Nuckles, Agent.” 


Editor’s Note: Chester was about two miles south of the State 
Penitentiary on the west side of Highway No. 77, about one-half mile 
south of the present Memorial Cemetery commanding a beautiful 
view of Salt Creek Valley. 





SOLITARY GHOSTS 


The voluminous manuscript files of the State Historical Society 
disclose various references to other “ghost towns” that are worthy 
of inclusion in this series. 

\ clipping from the Nebraska State Journal tells of “a rare item 
of historical value” in the records of Richardson County, namely, a 
seventy-year-old copy of the “Southern Nebraskan,” published by 
Edward Sachse at Arago. This was “a thriving community of the old 
steamboat days, located twelve miles northeast of Falls City on the 
Missouri. This was an important town before Falls City existed, bur 
long since gave way to the primeval woods which it replaced for a 
short time. ... 

“This paper (No. 22 of the second volume) was presented to the 
Richardson County Historical Society by Mrs. Lillis Abbey, a pio- 
neer resident of Falls City. Published December 17, 1867, it close- 
dates the entrance of Nebraska into the Union as a state. From its 
advertisements one learns that Arago possessed two hotels, a brew- 
ery, a distillery, dry-goods stores, butcher and blacksmith shops, 
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mills, and other business institutions of a flourishing community; al- 
so, that W. Solomon of old Arago was a manufacturer of spinning 


“It is interesting to note here a list of the county post offices of 
that date, including those at St. Stephens, Elmore, Middleburg, Mon- 
ond, Monterey and Long Branch, all since out of existence. . .Barada 
Preston, Shubert, Verdon, Stella and Dawson had not yet attained 
to the dignity of post offices at that time— some of these communi- 
ties had not even been laid out.” 

To Mrs. Sarah Crook Wilhite of Falls City we are indebted for 
information about the little town of Archer, taking its name from 
its founder, which was laid out from public land in the summer of 
1855. In an article on “Earliest Settlers in Richardson County,” Mrs. 
Wilhite wrote: 

“Archer was situated on the east side of Muddy Creek about three 
miles northeast of Falls City, near the claim of Judge John C. Miller, 
who had moved thereon the same summer. The town consisted of one 
hotel, owned by Judge Miller; two general stores, kept by Abel D. 
Kirk and John P. Welty; one blacksmith shop, four or five dwelling 
houses, and the offices of two lawyers—William Loan and Abel D. 
Kirk.” 

We find that the townsite was abandoned in 1857 because of a 
re-survey by the government, which, changing the western boundary 
of the “Half-Breed Tract,” left Archer about three-quarters of a 
the Indian Reservation. The original line was reestab- 


mile within 
1858, but by then the little ghost- 


lished by act of Congress June 12, 
town was beyond human help 

“The Biography of a Nebraska Pioneer,” submitted by Bertha 
E. Johnson of Lincoln in the 1934 contest of the Nebraska Writer's 
Guild, tells us that Homerville was once “the wide-awake little in- 
land county seat of Gosper County, but nothing of this place remains 
except its site and the memories of it in the minds of those people 
who saw it during some period of its growth or its decay.” 

Mrs. Lulu Waite of Laurel, telling the story of that town as 
“A Pioneer Nebraska Community,” pays tribute to one of its dis 
tinguished first settlers. 

“Cedar County and Laurel are 
O’Gara, who was instrumental in establishing our school system and 


each greatly indebted to Roge: 


in starting the embryo village a mile west of the present Laurel town- 
site, which was called Claramont in honor of a railroad official. 
Roger O’Gara, when a little boy in far-away Ireland, trudged bare- 


foot to school with his penny for admission. If he had no penny 
he could not go. At eight his parents emigrated to America... and 
later drifted west. He was lured to Nebraska to cast his lot with 


Cedar County pioneers, purchased land, and became one of the early 


superintendents of schools. Although self-educated, his brilliant mind 
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and perseverance made him a scholar. . In 1890 he donated a 
tract of his home farm to establish the town of Claramont. Perhaps 
two dozen buildings were erected there, with a station, elevator, 
store, lumber yard and dwellings. 


“A year or two later, when the rumblings of a new railroad began 
to be heard, sentiment favored the crossroads junction for a town 
and Claramont, beautifully situated upon an eminence, was doomed 

Soon a cross-country caravan of mule-drawn wagons, loaded with 
a medley of merchandise, lumber, haidware and drugs, wended its 
way over rutt ads in pursuit of wooden-wheeled trucks trundling 


gaunt frame structures, which came to a squeaky stop near the cross- 


roads location, then barely visible for tall slough g¢rass 


“This sounded the knell f Mr. O'’Gara's hope s 3 
building; but, as ue lrish gentler e assisted in the 
of the me munit f laurel The embryo Clara t id 
been removed bodily ¢t the valley, the railroad later moving its 
station to the new cati 

Interesting recollections the beginning f Beatrice 
reference to another vanished towr In “Reflection E 


in Saline County,” W. E. Cox of Arnold gives this picture 


“Beatrice at that time was a mighty small place. A mill and a 
store comprised the. business of the burg. Sometime in September 
the Indian trouble had been temporarily suppressed and the families 


returned to their homes 
The vear 1865 was an eventful period in our community Tom 
Klein constructed a dam‘across Turkey Creek a mile below its cor 


fluence with Swan Creek and built a new mill; Tom Freeman started 


a genera P ! uilt rt ta shed and d 
) blacksm 1 nem 2 secures ( I 

trac ’ po fice was established i1 i 
Thus S ( 

“I think Mr. Remington’s mail route was from Brownville to 
Little San ater he had a branch route from Swan City to Mil 
ford. The mai n that route was carried on horseback 

“Swan Cit eached its zenith after Saline County was organized 
and it was ade the count eat. However, it held this honor but 
a couple vears when Pleasant Hill stepped in and won the prize 
later purloined b Wilber.” The village survived this 1 and held 





of 1871, when the Burlington & Missou1 


pleting its branch from Crete to Beatrice, platted a townsite on the 


line two and one-half miles east, “and Swan City moved. building 


its own until the 





bed and baggage, to the new town of DeWitt. Today Swan City 
is numbered with the ghost towns of the state, but in its day as 


considered a pretty decent burg. It never had a ‘killing’ nor a jail.” 
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EWIS AND ¢ ARK CENTENNIAL 
By Addison E. Sheldon 


\ hundred years ago a rude sail tent was set 

By the Missouri's flood—far frontier, wild and rough; 
Beneath its shade the white and red men met, 

Struck hands, s1 ed pipe—and named it Council Bluff. 
The curious catbird’s querulous question-note 

Challenged the invaders of his solitude; 
The warning from the wildwood warbler’s throat 

Hushed the harsh clamor of her startled brood 
Beneath the bluff the river beat its breast, 

Mad that its mystery uld so soon be told; 
Beyond—the boundless prairie stretching west 

Mimicked the August sun with disks of gold. 


And over all—the carth, the sky, the stream— 
Bloomed the first blus the new-born infant smile— 
Fond Nature, waking from some tender dream 


To meet her coming master, wore the while. 


Those distant decades—like a vesper bell 

Their sweet, far echoes haunt the place and hour; 
The boatman with his torrent-tossed cordelle— 

rhe red man with the prairie for his dower. 


Still other echoes answer thro’ the years— 
The song of bugles morning, night and noon— 

And in the closer twilight shade appears | 
Fort Atkinson, and later Fort Calhoun | 


The march of hungry millions farther west— 
The wagon train—the locomotive shriek— 

The city’s surging with its strange unrest— 
The triumph of the strong above the weak. 


One question in it all—in calumet smoke, 
In bird and bugle note—in prairie sod; 

In city’s tumult; in the piston stroke; 
The question of man’s destiny and God. 


And, met today upon historic ground, | 
To mark the memory of this hallowed spot— | 
Shall we find in each other’s eyes around 
The answer,—for a hundred years forgot? 
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STORY OF THE “PAWNEE WAR” OF 1859 


Written by J. E. North of Columbus, 
State Senator 1877-1893; Democratic 
Candidate for Governor in 1888 

The story of the so-called “Pawnee War” of 1859 has been told 
and printed many times. General John M. Thayer was in command 
of the Nebraska white forces in that famous march up the Elkhorn 
Valley and in the surprise and capture of the Pawnee tribe at the 
Madison County stream named “Battle Creek” then and ever since. 

General Thayer (at the request of the present superintendent) 
told his story before the Nebraska State Historical Society January 
10, 1900, and it is to be found in our Publications.! 

Within the past few days Ed W. North of Columbus, son of J. E 
North, and nephew of Major Frank and Captain Luther H. North, 
found among his father’s papers a story of that campaign and sent it 
to the State Historical Society. It adds some features to the Nebras- 
ka picture of 1859 and is given below: 

1 The following articles on Battle Creek may be found in the 
Publications of the Nebraska State Historical Society: 

“The Pawnee War of 1859,” by General John ?”. Thayer; Vol- 
ume V, Second Series, pages 231-246. 

“The Pawnee Indian War,” by Captain R. W. Hazen; Volume 
III, First Series, pages 279-286 


THE ELKHORN—BATTLE CREEK CAMPAIGN 
By J. E. North 


To a person who has spent as great a part of his life on the fron- 
tier as it has been my fortune to do, it seems much like a dream to 
recall the incidents connected therewith, more than fifty years after 
the exciting days have passed. 

I came to Nebraska in May, 1856, and in the latter part of the 
month engaged with Edward Everett of Council Bluffs for a three 
months’ trip with him to do some government surveying of land lo 
cated in Douglas and Saunders Counties, west of Omaha, and extend- 
ing across the Platte River. At this time the Pawnee Indians lived 
on the south bank of the Platte River, and when our company crossed 
the river to do the work required there our trouble began. The con- 
tractor for the work, Mr. Everett, tried to explain, as best he could 
without an interpreter, that we were sent by the President of the 
United States to survey the country, and that if we were driven away 
by the Indians, soldiers would be sent to punish them for interfering 

Our work was going on during the time the squaws were plant- 
ing their corn, and some of the corners were located in their corn 
fields, to build which would destroy several hills of corn. This was 
resented by the Indians to the extent of tearing down the mounds 
and treating us roughly. 
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One day, while we were at work near their village, they were 
attacked by a war party of Sioux Indians, and in a few minutes the 
prairie was covered with Indians. After they had driven the Sioux 
away, the young men came stringing back to their village. In passing 
our party of surveyors, a couple of them made a charge on us and 
one succeeded in getting my hat off my head and ran away with it. | 
was compelled to go bareheaded from that time until some of the 
party made a trip to Omaha for supplies. This finished our work in 
the Pawnee ground, and we returned across the Platte River to work 
there. 

At this time there were a few families at Fremont who did some 
trading with the Indians, and who continued to trade with them for 
the next three years without having any particular or serious troubl: 
until about the first of July, 1859, when the Pawnee left their village 
and crossed the Platte to start on their annual hunt and to join with 
the Omaha for their better protection. They found they were very 
short of provisions, especially meat, and rather than starve they com 
menced depredations on the settlers, killing some young beef cattle 
pigs, etc., notwithstanding their chiefs and head men tried to keep 
them under control. Most of the depredations were committed on the 
property of settlers at the village of Fontenelle, about ten miles 
northeast from Fremont on the east side of the Elkhorn River. 
A messenger was sent to Omaha to call on the Governor for 
military help to control the Indians and protect the settlers. As the 
Indians were moving camp daily, they moved from that locality, 
starting up the Elkhorn River in a body, and as there were nearly 
five thousand of them, their movements were necessarily slow; yet, 
when the dragoons arrived from Fort Kearny and the militia was col- 
lected at Omaha, the Indians had a pretty good start 

Word was sent from Omaha along the road, up as far as Colum 
bus, for all able-bodied men and teams that were availzble to come 
to the mouth of Maple Creek and join the command. I had a team of 
horses and a wagon, and three or four extra men staying at my house 
who wanted to go. We started, and got enough men from Columbus 
to make a big wagon-load. I think eleven men went from here. We 
all had flint-lock muskets that had been furnished to the frontier 
settlers by the United States Government. and it was always a ques 
tion with me if the furnishing of firearms to the pioneers to protect 
themselves from the Indians did not cause more trouble than it pre- 
vented. Our first camp after we left home was on the bank of the 
Platte River between where Rogers Station is now located and the 
town of North Bend. 

The next morning we started across the prairie on a northeast 
course to the Bluffs and the Maple Creek Valley, which we followe1 
down stream until we came to the point where the command had 
crossed that creek and gone on north. We followed the trail, and at 
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evening came to the camp located on Pebble Creek. There we stopped 
for the night, and the next morning found many men with whom | 
had been acquainted in Omaha. 

Among other distinguished men whom I met there were General 
Samuel R. Curtis, in command of the piece of artillery; General John 
M. Thayer, in command of the militia; Governor Samuel Black, com- 
mander-in-chief; and Lieutenant Robertson of the Regular Army 
with a detachment of dragoons from the army post at Fort Kearny 
We had in all about three hundred men, and thus we set out in the 
morning, trying to catch and whip the whole Pawnee Tribe of Indi- 
ans—numbering at that time nearly five thousand. 

We made as good progress as possible over the natural prairie 
I should think from twenty to twenty-five miles a day. After I had 
been with the command four days and we had crossed Union Creek, 
and were near where the sixth principal meridan crosses the Elkhorn 
River, the rations were disappearing quite rapidly when General 
Thayer asked for volunteers to go across the country to Columbus 
and get some provisions and wagons to go from here up the Loup 
and Beaver Rivers with a supply and meet the command. I offered to 
take my team and make the trip if two other men would go with me, 
and Frank Becher and a man named Pierce agreed to do so. We 
started along the Sixth meridian, following the section mounds, made 
by the U. S. Surveyors. These mounds were plainly visible at that 
time. The first day we crossed Union Creek a few miles, and next 
day got to Columbus. We crossed Shell Creek at Tom Lynch's, where 
he had a bridge. 

The second day after we left, the command overtook the Indians 
at Battle Creek and had quite a parley. Some of the men who were 
mounted charged on the Indians, and one of them, through accident, 
shot a horse belonging to one of the Omaha Indians. In order to set- 
tle for this, the officer in command took a horse belonging to a man 
named Moreland and gave to the Indian. 

When I arrived at Columbus I reported to John Rickley, who 
was the only merchant in town at that time. We loaded two wagons 
with provisions and started up the Loup River the next morning and 
met the soldiers a little way up Beaver Creek, above where Genoa is 
now located. 

They were returning from the battle-ground on their way to 
Omaha, without the loss of any blood except the Indian horse killed. 
I have often thought that we, the whites, had a very narrow escape 
with our lives, owing to the fact that the head men of the Pawnee 
had such good control over their young men and prevented them 
from attacking the whites; for if this had been done, there would 
not have been one left to tell the tale. 








es 
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THE KEARNEY BOOM—ANOTHER STORY 


(In the last issue of the Nebraska History Magazine was a mar- 
velous account of the Kearney Boom by Maud Marston Burrows. It 
is a wonderful story, ziving an intimate and vivid presentation of a 
great Nebraska social phenomenon. The State Historical Society has 
received many letters of commendation and calls for extra copies of 
this story. It is a permanent contribution, not merely to Nebraska 
history, but to the history of the human mind 

Examination of manuscripts under the caption “Kearney” in the 
many thousand manuscripts of the Historical Society discloses the 
existence of another article on the Kearney Boom, written twenty- 
seven years ago. This story is brief and different from the one by 
Maud Marston Burrows. It seems worth while to publish it in the 
present issue of the History Magazine, so that, by bringing the two 
together, we may gain a more adequate view of the phenomena pre- 
sented by this historic boom and blow-up in Nebraska life.—Editor) 





THE KEARNEY BOOM* 
By Lena Briggs, Kearney 


The Kearney Canal, started in 1882 by local pioneers of Kearney, 
was carried forward until $67,000 had been spent—about all the 
money they could raise. In 1885 the stock of the Kearney Canal and 
Water Supply Company went to George W. Frank of Corning, Iowa, 
who owned extensive real-estate interests in and adjacent to Kearney 
He agreed to complete the canal for water power and irrigation pur- 
poses. It was finished and water turned into the ditch in the spring 
of 1886. 

The canal developed a fall of sixty-two feet at its lower terminus 
in the city limits of Kearney. Extensive manufacturing properties 
were planned to utilize this water power. Mr. Frank, during 1886- 
1887, negotiated with various persons and companies. 

The officers of the Burlington Railroad came to Kearney, ex- 
amined the situation and about completed negotiations for a half 
interest in all the property of Mr. Frank, including the canal, electric 
light plant that was operated by the water power, and two thousand 
acres of land in the city limits. 

Through some inadvertent actions on the part of Mr. Frank the 
negotiations were abruptly terminated, the railroad officials withdrew 
and immdiately established the large Burlington shops at Havelock, 
near Lincoln. The negotiations had looked to establishment of 
those shops at Kearney, and the construction of that line to Holdrege, 
thus putting Kearney on the main line of the Burlington to Denver. 


. From information obtained largely from W. T. Scott of 
Kearney, who was Frank’s secretary at the time of the boom. Article 
prepared in April, 1911. 
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To further the sale of a part of the Frank interests and to induce 
large amounts of capital to come to Kearney, Mr. Frank arranged 
with J. L. Keck to come to Kearney and erect the original Midway 
Hotel. A considerable subsidy was raised and donated to Keck. 

Other plans failing to secure capital to develop the water power 
and the city of Kearney, Mr. Frank, in the summer of 1888 at 
Kearney, gave an option to Mr. H. D. Watson of Greenfield, Massa- 
chusetts, to purchase half of the Frank interests. The Frank hold- 
ings were then incorporated into a company known as the George 
W. Frank Improvement Company, which company took over title 
to all the Frank real-estate holdings, the Kearney canal and electric 
plant. 

At about this time the Kearney men purchased of the South 
Platte Land Company (the real-estate holding company of the Bur- 
lington Railroad) about eight hundred acres of land immediately 
south and west of the town of Kearney. The Kearney Land and 
Investment Company was incorporated, took title to that property, 
and immediately subdivided and platted different portions of the 
purchase into lots and offered them for sale at auction. This created 
public interest in Kearney and aided in the development cf the so- 
called Kearney boom. 

As soon as Mr. Watson secured the option to purchase the 
half interest in the Frank properties, he went to New England and 
brought to Kearney, during the following ninety days, three train- 
loads of manufacturers and investors. These men became so im- 
pressed with the value of the water power and the opportunity to 
develop large manufacturing interests that they furnished the money 
to take up the option on the half interest in the Frank properties, 
commonly estimated at the time as $250,000. 

Some of these investors were interested in cotton properties in 
New England and, at the suggestion of Mr. Watson, organized a 
company and constructed the Kearney cotton mills. These men de- 
manded of the citizens of Kearney a subsidy in cash and real-estate, 
value estimated at $250,000 This amount was raised by popular 
subscription and donated within a ninety-day period. At that time 
Kearney had an estimated population of 5,000 (though Dr. J. L. 
Bennett says the population at this time was over 10,000). In any 
case this subsidy represented a donation approaching fifty dollars for 
each person then living in Kearney. 

During these months other enterprises were launched in Kear- 
ney, each one oftwhich demanded and received a subsidy or donation 
to locate there. Paper mill, woolen mill, oatmeal mill, plough factory, 
canning factory, cracker factory, pressed-brick works and machine 
shops were among the planned industries. Prospect; for these various 
industries caused a furor of excitement that was accompanied by a 
very rapid enhancement of the value of real estate in and adjacent to 
the city of Kearney 
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The cotton mill was constructed at a cost of nearly $400,000 for 
building and equipment. It operated for nine years. With this excep- 
tion none of the subsidized factories operated for longer than a few 
months 

The West Kearney Improvement Company planned for the de- 
velopment of one square mile of ground which it owned adjoining 
the cotton-mill location. The Midway Land Company owned and de 
veloped a section of ground called East Lawn, near the Kearney Mili- 
tary Academy site. 

During the boom days came many improvements. City water 
works, city gas plant, system of sewerage, city hall, opera-house 
block, and electric street railways were constructed 

An indication of the great enhancement in market va!ues of! 
building lots in Kearney during the boom days may be given. Two 
lots on the corner of Second Avenue and Twenty-fifth Street, that 
had been purchased by Frank for his niece at $300 in 1886, were sold 
by Mr. Frank for $12,500. The boom collapsed before they were ever 
paid for and the niece still owns them.* Four acres of ground, part 
of the present State Normal School grounds, which were part of the 
original purchase by Mr. Frank at $2.40 an acre in the seventies, were 
sold by Bartlett to H. D. Watson in the fall of 1888 for $2,400. M1 
Watson then subdivided the plot into forty-eight lots twenty-five by 
forty, and sold them as lots between December, 1888, and March, 
1889, at $29,200. The purchasers of these lots were almost entirely 
Kearney citizens who had known the history of that particular tract, 
among whom were George Downing and Dr. J. L. Bennett. The 
latter purchased eight lots where the north wing of the Normal build 
ing now stands and set out the trees that stand near this wing. He 
traded all except two of the lots for which he had paid $500 apiece, 
and these two he sold after the collapse of the boom for $133; or 
after deducting taxes, about one hundred dollars. A Swedish woman 
who raised Belgian hares bought them and later sold them to the 
State Normal School 

Business lots advanced from $40 a front foot to $400. The col 
lapse came in a single day. The immediate cause was a personal quar 
rel between Frank and Watson 

One real estate agent’s commissions during the boom amounted 
to $1,000 a day for many of the days 

Upon the hill beyond the lake was an eighty-acre tract settled 
and owned by Rev. Nahum Gould, who died in 1875, leaving the 
property in ten-acre tracts to his eight children. The southeast ten 
acres was sold at the time of the boom to Marshall E. Hunter for 
$1000, R. D. Gould receiving the money for it. Another heir, Mrs 
Greenman, sold her ten acres to Watson for $10,000. He paid her 


2 According to Dr. J. L. Bennett 
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$1,CC0 for one acre and she kept the remainder. Other heirs sold their 
ten acres for $10,CCO but when it was settled up some received only 
the one-third that was first paid down. All the land came back to 
the heirs except in the two instances mentioned. Incidentally, the one 
for which the entire $10,0CQ was paid is the poorest one of the ten 
acre tracts, for there is not a level place upon it 

Dr. J. L. Bennett purchased the last twenty-two lots of the West 
Kearney Improvement Company without seeing the lots or knowing 
anything about them. He sold them in two weeks at an advance of 
$500. The company offered a lot to everyone who would build, and he 
had the plans all made for a house on one of these lots. He also pur 
chased a lot where the Midway loan and Trust Company now stands 
and sold it at an advance of $12,000. When the collapse came ! 


ie sold 


$1°,C00 worth of property to straighten out the debts.} 


his paragraph from information supplied by R. D. Gould 


4 This paragraph from information supplied by Dr. J. L.. Bennett 





Massacre Canyon Monument Dedication 


September 26, 1930 
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A FRONTIER LEADER OF MEN AND WOMEN 
By C. Raymond Woodward, Jr. 


(The Editor of this magazine prints below, with complete ap- 
proval, a brief story of the life of a notable Nebraska woman, written 
by her nephew. Just this brief further tribute: Among all the frontier 
characters, men and women, known to me during twelve years on the 
Nebraska frontier, no one more fully filled the office of a public 
benefactor, a successful business manager and a fearless spirit, than 
Mary E. Smith-Hayward.) 





Mary E. Smith-Hayward was the most prominent pioneer wo- 
man of Western Nebraska, and the last of those merchants who 
came over on the first day of August, 1885, from the “tent city” on 
White River to the new town of Chadron and remained to live out 
their lives there. Almost a hundred years of age, she was born in 
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1842 at Liberty, Pennsylvania. Her father, Andrew L. Smith, him- 
self of upright pioneer stock, was a prosperous land owner. He gave 
his oldest daughter as good an education as the nearby high school 
of Great Bend afforded. After graduating she taught school for a 
time and then for a number of years she was associated with a very 
successful Jewish merchant, Moses Overheim by name. Mr. and Mrs. 
Overheim looked upon her as almost one of their own, and from 
them she learned many of the lessons of industry, integrity and am- 
bition she was to carry into a newer, pioneer land. 


Her ambitions were fired also by accounts of success to be 
found in the far west, and in the early spring of 1885 she left the 
Overheims and started out to seek success for herself, her objective 
being a business of her own either in Spokane or Seattle, Washing- 
ton. On the journey by train she became interested in talk of the 
wonderful opportunities opening up in the new homestead land of 
northwestern Nebraska, and coming to the end of the railroad at 
Valentine, Nebraska, she decided to at least see these lands for her- 
self before continuing her journey. 


Riding on a freighter’s wagon she came to the little huddle of 
houses and stores at the junction of White River and Chadron Creek 
in April, 1885. Here she met Ben Loewenthal, and having already 
much confidence in the sagacity of his race, was persuaded by him 
to throw her lot in with the tiny town. While she waited for a per- 
manent townsite to be established, at his advice, she pre-empted land 
twenty-five miles west of the junction, part of which land she held 
at her death. ; 

In August she moved over to the newly established town of 
Chadron and on September 24, 1885, opened her “Millinery and Dry 
Goods Store” at the southwest corner of Egan and Second Streets 
Little could she foresee the business that she was to build up by her 
own efforts—so successfully that at the turn of the century she was 
to be termed the foremost merchant in Western Nebraska, with the 
largest general merchandise stock in Chadron and satisfied patrons 
coming long distances in order to deal with her. 


Although married for a short time to William Hayward, one-time 
mayor of Chadron, she kept the management of her store (“M. E. 
Smith and Co.”) entirely in her own hands from 1885 until 1929, 
when she retired, next to Ben Loewenthal the oldest surviving mer- 
chant in Chadron. 


Alfter her retirement she lived a quiet life, immersed in mem- 
ories of her community and that larger, community, her country, 
which she had served well. On March 7, 1938, at the age of ninety-six, 
attended by her nephew in the modest ,home in which she had lived 
for over half a century, quietly and without pain she closed her eyes 
and was gone from among us. 
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The life of Mrs. Hayward was one of true service and she will 
be long remembered not only in Chadron but in all the spheres of 
national activity to which, even in the midst of an arduous business 
life, she gave so generously of her time, her interest and her finan- 
cial support. She was a life member, held in high esteem, of the 
National Woman’s Suffrage Association.Among her effects are 
photographs and grateful letters from such national figures as Susan 
B. Anthony and Elizabeth Cady Stanton. She was a life member in 
both the National Humane Society and the National Anti-Vivisection 
Society. Logical in all things, she was a strict vegetarian, and her 
health and wonderful vitality were noteworthy indeed. 

Mrs. Hayward was also a heavy contributor of both time and 
money to all the good causes in her own town. There was not a 
family in want during the hard years in the drouth-stricken nineties 
that did not know her kindly solicitud In fact, through those years 
she served a free noon meal on Saturdays in the basement of her 
store to all who came. She put many a farmer’s team in the livery 
barn, where she saw care and food were given his horses while she 
cared for him and his family in her own store. 

Always, too, she sought to improve her town. For years she 
labored almost day and night to beautify it, and the court house 
park, alone, was practically the work of her own hands, as an artistic 
fountain placed there in her honor by the County Commissivuners at- 
tests. Since he: death, the American legion Posts of Chadron and 
Crawford, aided by the Chadron Business and Professional Women’s 
Club (of which she was the only honorary member) are planning 
on Arbor Day to dedicate and rename the fine grounds of Chadron’s 
new court house, the grounds she long ago so lovingly planted to 
flower and shrub and tree, “Mary E. Smith Hayward Park’”—a fit 
ting monument indeed to this grand old pioneer. 

Well may these words of Browning be used to describe her 

“One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 

Never dreamed, tho’ right were worsted, wrong would triumph 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 

Sleep to wake.” 


The Fontenelle Family 

Grace Fontenelle Kramer of Albuquerque, New Mexico, is 2 
daughter of Eugene Fontenelle, who in turn is a son of Henry Fon 
tenelle (brother of Logan Fontenelle). She has one sister, Nettie, and 
three full brothers—Logan, Victor and Eugene; also two half- 
brothers, Leon and Henry. 

(Letter from Grace Fontenelle Kramer of Albuquerque; Dec. 21, 
1937) 
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HISTORY OF WATTSVILLE (PLATTE COUNTY), 
NEBRASKA 


By Hattie Keeler Nelson 


Wattsville is a neighborly community located near the center of 
Platte County, about eighteen miles northwest of Columbus 

In the spring of 1870 Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Watts and their three 
sons, Fred, Arthur and Charles, together with Robert Nickolson and 
Edwin Hoare, left their comfortable homes and good friends in Ke 
wanee, Illinois, and journeyed to this county, where they homestead 
ed in a little valley known as Lost Creek. Mr. Nickolson returned to 
Illinois that fall to bring his wife and their two children—Erwin and 
Fffie. Thereupon they established their home just across the road 
east of that of their brother-in-law, Joseph Watts. Reverend and 
Mrs. A. P. Wright and family, and Henry Clayburn, also found 
homes here in the summer of 1870. 

In quick succession other pioneers followed, and soon many 
homesteads were taken. The families of John Keeler, Albert Rus 
sell, Hugh Hill and Frank Steinbaugh were among those coming in 
the early 70’s. 

The settlement grewW quickly and was named Wattsville, honor 
ing the very first settler to establish his home and till the soil. Ed- 
win Hoare broke the first furrow on May 24, 1870, but the fine field 
of wheat that ripened was destroyed by hail just when ready to har- 
vest in the spring of 1871. 

The first white child born in this community was Ed, the son 
of Joseph Watts. Mr. Watts was the first justice of the peace, and in 
the summer of 1872 he joined the first couple in marriage. The brid« 
rode in state in the bottom of a lumber wagon, attired in a calico 
dress, heavy work shoes and a big sun-bonnet; while the groom, in 
overalls, high top boots and slouch hat, occupied the spring seat 
They were strangers passing through. 

The builders of Wattsville found no trees for welcome to the 
new country—only vast stretches of prairie with an occasional sun 
flower for shade. But they loved trees, planted them, tended them, 
and soon beautiful young groves dotted the countryside. Many fruit 
orchards were laid out, only to meet disaster in the drouth of 1894 
which destroyed most of them. 

Many and severe were the hardships endured by these sturdy 
pioneers, but their first thought was to provide home, education and 
religious training for their growing children. In 1872 they built a 
schoolhouse, hauling the lumber from Columbus with ox teams and 
horses. Labor was donated, and so well did they build that this 
structure was in constant use as school, church and community cen- 
ter until 1918, when it was replaced by a modern building to serve 
both educational and social needs 
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The first religious service in Wattsville was conducted by Rev. 
A. P. Wright in the Nickolson home in 1872. Sunday-school also was 
organized in the very early 70’s, with Mr. Watts as superintendent. 
Dana Magoon was the first teacher in the school of District No. 20. 

The first wedding in Wattsville was that of Henry Clayburn and 
Anna Wright on Thanksgiving Day 1873. This was the greatest so- 
cial event of the community. All of the neighbors were present and 
partook of a bountiful dinner at the home of the bride’s parents. An- 
other daugher, Martha Wright, had the honor of the town’s second 
wedding in her marriage to Edwin Hoare. 

Sorrow first came to the community when death claimed Peter 
Shoal and Frank Steinbaugh. “Uncle Robert” Nickolson passed to 
his reward on July 3, 1888; and Joseph Watts followed him in June 
of 1892. 

In the years that have passed we have experienced many sorrows 
many joys; lean years, fat years, and years in between; drouth, bliz- 
zard, windstorm, dust storm, deluge, grasshoppers and chinch bugs. 
But during all the vicissitudes of our years together, that good feel- 
ing of kind neighborliness established in the early pioneer days has 
‘never failed. 

Coming down to the year 1937, we find ourselves in the midst of 
the most severe drouth ever experienced in this county—in fact, 
over most of the nation; and with the drouth came the deadly grass- 
hopper, bugs, worms and insects of every sort to threaten with com- 
plete destruction the scanty vegetation that is left. 

While none of the very first settlers are left in Wattsville, many 
of their descendants are still living here and in near-by communities 
On June 14 we celebrated the one hundredth birthday of Hugh Hill 
one of our very early settlers, at Monroe where he makes his home 
with his daughter and her husband, Ed Kelly. 

John Dack, who came to Platte County in 1873, James Baker, 
Ezra Fellers, and several other families from Illinois settled in the 
“O. K.” neighborhood and because of acquaintance or relationship 
with the families in Wattsville the two communities were closely 
linked together and for many years the same minister served both 
parishes. 

Among those coming in the late 70’s and early 80's, with their 
families, were Tom Hill, Robert Sutton, J. R. Smith, John Potter, Al 
Dack, Tom Dack, and many others. If any names are omitted from 
this list it is because of faulty memory rather than intention. 

The years 1934 and 1936 mark the worst drouth this section of 
Nebraska has ever experienced, but in 1935 we had a partial crop. 

In August of 1934 an old settler’s meeting was held at the Ben 
Nelson home, paying tribute to those early pioneers who paved the 
way for better living for their children, and during these years of 
drouth many a fire has been kept burning with dead wood from the 
trees they planted 
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The annual meeting of the Wattsville Pioneers’ Association (Aug- 
ust, 1937) was pronounced a huge success, with an attendance of over 
one hundred. A beautiful and impressive candle-lighting service was 
held in honor of the oldest persons in the room (Mrs. Mary Gleason 
and Mrs. Sara Jane Terry), the oldest settier living in Wattsville 
(Mrs. Edith Johnson), the oldest settler born and still living here 
(John Clayborn) Special candles were lighted for Hugh Hil!, who 
had attained his one hundredth birthday shortly before his death in 
August, and for Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Watts—the very first settlers 
and for whom the community was named. A candle was lighted and 
the roll called for all the other pioneers who have passed to their re- 
ward. 

Many stories could be told of the herioc deeds and severe suffer- 
ing of those early vears of pioneering, but such experiences can be 
truly portrayed only by those who lived through them. We who re- 
main remember with gratitude our forefathers whose faithful labors 
‘then ease our pathway now, enriching our lives. May we be always 
true to their memory and hand down to our successors the heritage we 
have received from them 


One Editor to Another 
(Pelham A. Barrows to Henry A. Brainerd) 

Just read in the Publishers’ Auxiliary that you have celebrated 
your eightieth birthday, and I want to congratulate you upon having 
reached that mark. I am three years behind you but going good, and 
hope to continue to do so. I trust you are enjoying good health 
and that Mrs. Brainerd also is enjoying life 

While I am no longer editor of this paper (The Maywood 
Gazette), having had to drop out of that job because of failing 
health, I still stick around the office most of the time, contributing 
a column of special stuff every week, putting in a full day on press- 
days, and making myself generally useful around the office. The 
boss won’t let me quit entirely but lets me do what I wish. In fact, 
I have been promoted from editor to office boy 

Will send you a copy of our paper by this mail. You can see my 
column on the first page under the heading, “Passing Along the 
Boulevards.” 

We are all about the same as usual. Times out here are pretty 
good, but I understand that Nebraska is im rather hard lines on ac- 
count of crop failures of the past years. However, I expect to see 
the old state come out of it and start getting good crops again 

Wishing you many happy returns of more birthdays, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
P. A. BARROWS 
Maywood, California 
November 15, 1937 
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TWILIGHT IN THE SAND HILLS 
By Truman Freeland 
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From passit ‘ ow ul 
These ar e soul s I hea 

This is natu ill alone 

Feathered nesters all have sought 


Beneath the grass their nestled young; 


No care for them, no anxious thought, 
All day their happy songs were sung 
© weary mind, thy wandering ceas¢ 


Go not beyond this peaceful scene, 
Here is perfect rest and peace; 
Seek no more what might have been 


Of all the landscapes I have seen, 
I love I love th sand-hills best; 


I flee e busy haunts of men, 


And seek thy solitude for rest 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
FRANK W. SLOAN, NEBRASKAN 
By Charles H. Sloan; State Journal Printing Company, 192 pages, 
many illustrations; $2.75 
Review by Addison E. Sheldon 

The Sloan brothers (Scotch) have been a dominating group in 
Fillmore County for about fifty years. They have been in its farm- 
ing, its banking, its business, its politics, its social projects, for all 
that time. It is altogether fitting that one of these brothers should 
write a biography of appreciation for a younger brother who passed 
on February 13, 1927, at the age of fiity-five. 

The book is a tribute of family affection and a brother’s love. 
Some of the finest literature in Greek, Latin, Italian, French, German, 
Spanish, English, is written upon this theme. Tennyson’s “In Me- 
moriam” will always be a high mark in the literature of love between 
men. “Coplas de Manrique” in the Spanish is another volume. So we 
find in this the golden thread of a brother's affection running through 
all its pages 

The book is much more than a tribute of affection, however. 
It is a series of candid camera pictures of the development of an 
agricultural county in Nebraska. In telling the story of his brother’s 
life, Charley Sloan has told more than an ordinary historian would 
tell about people in Nebraska. He has told how fortunes were dug 
out of the rich Nebraska scil during the past fifty years and how, 
in part, the fortunes so dug were distributed. The writer of the 
book is a sincere believer in the orthodox economics and _ politics 
which have controlled the government and business of America and 
Nebraska during the great part of this period. He describes as the 
“constructive period” in Fillmore County a twenty-year era in which 


law, banks and real estate were combined in successful business 


practice 

The career of Frank Sloan is properly cited as an example of 
integrity, industry and success. Beginning at age 21, in 1893, as a 
country school teacher, with no accumulated capital, Frank Sloan 
before his death was the owner of 8,000 acres of Nebraska land, 
carried $90,000 of life insurance, was a stockholder and the directing 
genius of twelve banks with $6,000,000 of deposits, and one of the 
strong leaders of Nebraska society in his region. He left $30,000 for 
a Sloan family mausoleum at Geneva, a beautiful granite and marble 
structure . 
indeed, the period in which many great fortunes were 
They are not likely ever to be made again, in 
But one will travel a long way through 


It was 
made in Nebraska 
the opinion of this reviewer 
the political, legal and controversial documents of Nebraska during 
years before be will find another exposition of early 


the past fifty 
one 


agricultural society in Nebraska so clear and faithful as the 
made in this memorial volume by Charley Sloan. 
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There are many fine and truthful tributes to the character of 
Frank Sloan in this hook. One of the finest is his courageous action 
in stopping the sale of get-rich-quick stocks in his region during 
the high peak of speculation preceeding the great disaster. Not all 
Nebraska hankers had the courage of Frank Sloan in these matters 
at that time. Yet such action was really in the interest of established 
banking. 

This story of a family group in the heart of the Nebraska rich 
farm-land tells a great deal more even than its author planned for 
it to tell. It is realiy the story of an era in the development of a 
new country. That era can never repeat itself. The American people 
and the people of Nebraska are marching on into new eras, new 
problems, new dispensations, in business and in politics. Most of 
us who have studied that era, who have been part of it, have strong 
convictions upon the subject. The writer of this review has them. 
But the writer of this volume has achieved success in this memorial 
to his brother. He has made luminous a family and group who have 
been leaders in Nebraska through these years, and he has made 
clear the system of production and distribution under which society 
has operated. 


GOUVERNEUR KEMBLE WARREN —LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF AN AMERICAN SOLDIER, 1830-1882 

By Emerson Gifford Taylor (Houghton Mifflin Company, N. Y. 1932). 

Review by Dr. J. L. Sellers, University of Nebraska 

On Little Round Top at Gettysburg stands a huge statue of 
Major-General Warren. If the historian were commissioned to pick 
the leader and the place in military action where the onslaught of 
the Confederacy was most effectually and significantly checked, Gen- 
eral Warren on Little Round Top probably embodies the most de- 
fensible choice. And still this heroic figure is veiled in a mist of 
controversy that deeply saddened a brilliant career. 

Cadet Warren graduated from West Point as second in his class 
and was assigned to the engineering corps of the Army. In 1855 he 
was ordered to join General Harney as topographical engineer. With 
a small party, in the face of hostile Indians he crossed from Fort 
Pierre in South Dakota to Fort Kearny and mapped this region. 
Arriving in time to join the campaign against the Sioux in the up- 
per Platte, he learned much of Indian life and campaigning. He 
spent the two succeeding seasons mapping the then extensive Terri- 
tory of Nebraska, including the Loup valley and portions of the 
Black Hills. His preliminary report published by the Engineering De- 
partment of the Army contains the maps of his scientific surveys, ob- 
servations of plant and animal life, and weather records. 

After an assignment as instructor at West Point he entered the 
Civil War as a lieutenant colonel of New York volunteer infantry. 
For distinguished service in almost every major action of the Army 
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of the Potomac he was promoted to Hooker’s staff, and Meade wished 
to make him Chief of Staff just before the Battle of Gettysburg. 
He refused the honor but exercised the functions of that position, 
and after the battle he was made a major general at the age of thirty- 
three years and given command of the 5th Army Corps. The record 
of this corps is enviable. 

Because of the jealousy of Grant and Sheridan he was removed 
after his victory at Five Forks April 1, 1865. During the next four- 
teen years General Warren tried to get his case reviewed by an of- 
ficial military inquiry to clear his record, but owing to the influence 
of Generals Grant and Sheridan it was delayed until December of 
1879 and the verdict, containing a complete vindication, was not an- 
nounced until August, 1882. Three months previously General War- 
ren had died. 

After his removal from command General Warren retained his 
commission in the engineers and rendered distinguished service as a 
construction engineer, designing the Rock Island bridge over the 
Mississippi and numerous other important construction works. 

This volume is presented primarily as a vindication and the au- 
thor makes a good case. General Warren is worthy of a more ex- 
haustive biography. His life is a fascinating story, although the au- 
thor is not always judicious in his appraisals. 

General Warren’s Report covering his early work in the West is 
of interest to students of early Nebraska history. 


A PRAIRIE DOCTOR OF THE EIGHTIES 
By Francis A. Long, M. D., 
Editor, The Nebraska State Medical Journal; 
Member, Nebraska State Historical Society; 
Member, Nebraska Writers’ Guild. 
With Two Chapters on “The Prairie Doctor’s Wife,” 
by Maggie E. Long. 
Huse Publishing Company, Norfolk, Nebraska, 1937; 
pp. 224, illustrations 34, price $2.50. 


Review by Addison E. Sheldon 

It is fifty years since the editor of this magazine (then a young 
Miadison County editor) first met Dr. Long and his wife in the old 
county. It was about ten years ago that Dr. Long discussed with the 
writer of this review a project for writing a book on early medical 
practice in Nebraska. He was urged to act on the idea without delay. 

About five years ago the manuscript of the book was placed in 
my hands. It was carefully read. Its great present and future value 
was at once recognized. Some suggestions were made. Dr. Long 
thought of omitting the chapters on Indian medicine and military and 
Overland Trail medicine. He was urged not to do so; also urged to 
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add a chronology of the most important discoveries and changes put 
into practice in Nebraska medicine during the past fifty years. This 
was done. 

Here, on the Editor’s Table, is the printed book. And from the 
friendly home at Madison, where the writer of this review has so 
often been greeted, are gone forever the generous, sunlit faces of 
both Dr. Long and his wife within the past twelve months. 

No one comes so close to human life as the country doctor. No 
one knows the lights and shades of a pioneer society so well as its 
doctor. He carries the keys of life and death in his hand. In his mind, 
as a rule, are the widest knowledge of human history and the keen- 
est practical wisdom for their present application. No wonder the 
doctor is so often the local leader in religion, government and busi- 
ness, and his advice so eagerly sought by a people who have only the 
rudiments of letters and science 

So here is the intimate story of the pioneer period of Madison 
County, written by the man and woman who knew it better than any 
other persons. No one else can ever write this story so well. Run- 
ning through its pages is the unfolding story of the discoveries and 
inventions which have made a revolution in Nebraska society as well 
as in its medicine and surgery during the half-century. It was a fit 
appreciation of the genius and industry of Dr. Long that made him 





Maggie E. Long 
Wife of Dr. F. A. Long 
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editor of the Nebraska Medical Journal. He was a leader in scientific 
medical practice. And, faintly as the reviewer can state the service to 
Nebraska of these two departed friends and fellow-workers of the past 
fifty years, he finds, in this last personal monument of their service, 
what the Latin poet, Horace, found in his own work near the end of 
life. 

“Exegi monumentum aere perennius 

Quod non Imber edax 

Non Aquilo impotens 

Possit diruere 


(I have builded a monument more enduring than bronze, 
Which not the fierce rain storm 
Nor the raging North Wind 


Shall be able to destrov.) 


EARLY DAYS OF SEWARD COUNTY 
By W. H. Smith of Seward, Nebraska, on Completion of Fort; 
Years as Publisher: 1937; 116 pages, 31 illustrations, $1.00. 
Review by Addison E. Sheldon 
Seward County has had three county histories prior t his 


[Two were published by W W Cox of S« ward, one f the county’ 


earliest settle: One was published by John H. Waterman of Beave 
Crossing, who settled therc about 187( Now arises this one b 
W. H. Smith, forty years an editor of the Seward Independent; state 
senator in 1913; state auditor 1915-1919; state secretary of financ 
under Governor Prydn and Governor Cochran: and often suggested 
as candidate for governor 

This new Seward County historical document supplements an 
brings up to date the previously published histories. As such, it a 
sembles in convenient form rr «reference tudy and inspiration 
literature a g il val 1 mate 1 no found lsewhere in print 
In la part it is written (at the request of its publisher) by th« 
Seward County survivors, who write from first-hand knowledg« 
their families and are able, like the later writers of United State 
history, to p ent long discussed events in the latest light 


The book contains a complete list of Seward County’s soldiers 


of the Spanish-American War and the World War; of the legislator 
and county officers; of school officers and teachers. It will proper! 
find place in the library of every school district in Seward County 
as a part of local history, required under the present Nebraska school 
law 

In the progress of preparing this history, Editor Smith made an 
important historical discovery, namely, that “the metal cone-shaped 


top of the first capitol building in Nebraska after statehood ador: 


the roof of a barn on a farm owned by Harry Westerhoff, a mile 
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west and three-quarters of a mile north of Garland. Presumably it 
has been there since about 1883. ... The original homesteader (father 


of George A. Silvers) purchased the ornament at the time the first 
capitol was demolished, hauled it to his farm, and installed it on his 


barn.” 

For those of us who still call Seward County “home” in spite of 
many years’ absence from the old homestead, this new history is like 
a letter from home. Only a few of these original homesteads are 


now held by the families who took them. The Sheldon homestead is 
one of these, and the writer of this review can never adequately ex- 
press the emotions of a lifetime in any tribute to a history of Seward 
County. 


WHAT COUNTED MOST 
By James W. Crabtree. Published by the University Publishing 
Co., Lincoln, Nebraska. 1935. 

A book that appeals to hearts of Nebraskans, and yet its reading 
friends outside of the state will doubtless far outnumber those in Ne- 
braska. Like Edward Eggleston’s “Hoosier School Boy,” its circula- 
tion will not be limited to the section from which it draws its local 
color. It will be read in foreign lands, where James Crabtree’s name 
is known. 

A sub-title might be, “An Autobiography,” o: “History of Pio- 
neer Education in the Middle West.” But before we are half-way 
through the book we are in the field of national education, and in 
Washington, D. C., where the author for eighteen years served as 
Executive Secretary of the National Educational Association. 

Pioneer beginnings are referred to in such lines as these: “I lived 
for a short time only in the sod house with my parents (in Nebraska). 
After moving west I was steadily engaged as cowboy, farm hand, 
book agent, student or teacher. I was not needed to keep Indians 
away, but to keep the wolf from the door.” 

Even the lay reader of “WHAT COUNTED MOST” finds him- 
self interested in the kind of education therein described; that kind of 
education that goes about salvaging young people who have dropped 
out of school—one of the secrets of success of Mr. Crabtree, the 
“School-builder.” His record of building up school attendance in one 
institution after another is phenomenal. 

There are an interesting variety of things that “counted most” 
in the career of Mr. Crabtree. The influence of Benjamin Franklin’s 
“Autobiography” is one of them. The American Legion receives 
strong tribute for its cooperation in education in the United States, 
and also The Grand Acmy of the Republic. He has memorialized the 
state institutions in which he served as President—at Peru, Nebras- 
ka, and at River Falls, Wisconsin. 

Many readers of the book will feel that the best part of all is 
found in the illustrations—pen pictures of sod houses, prairie ani- 
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mals, and colleges—the work of Mr. Crabtree’s young son-in-law 
That the author may have a flair for art would not be a matter of 
surprise. Three members of his family (the mother and two daugh- 
ters) have been awarded membership in the National League of 


American Pen Women for skill with pen and brush. But to learn of 
Mrs. Donna Wilson Crabtree’s later years as an artist one may read 
the chapter, “A True Helpmate. Life Begins at Sixty.” Copies of her 
fine paintings appear in this chapter—portraits of Edwin Markham 
and A. E. Winship. Again Nebraska swells with pride—this time for 
a native daughter, a “true helpmate.” (A native of Nebraska City.) 
Mr. Crabtree is now Secretary-Emeritus of the National Education 
Association, with an office in “the finest building owned by any 
national association in Washington.” 


LOUISE W. MEARS 
Milwaukee State Teachers College 





Some Original Manuscript Record-Books 
of Old Fort Atkinson 1819-1827. 
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Ashton C. Shallenberger 


3orn in Toulon, Illinois, Dec. 23, 1862. Died at Alma, Nebraska, 
Feb. 22, 1938. Governor of Nebraska 1909-1911. Congressman from 
Nebraska five terms. Successful champion in Congress of the Histori 
cal Monument at Massacre Canyon, Trenton, Nebraska. 


A picturesque and fore ful figure in Nebraska has 
departed with the spirit of Ashton C. Shallenberger of 
Alma. He was a man of remarkable native ability in 
many ways. His active mind covered all the political and 
social questions of Nebraska life in the past fifty vears. 
Among all the governors of Nebraska upon the platform, 
Governor Shallenberger was a leader. 

Besides the story of his life in the public documents 
and historical records of Nebraska, Governor Shallen 
berger has the great distinction of having achieved a 
congressional miracle at Washington. The miracle was 
in securing the Federal appropriation of $7,500 which 
erected the outstanding historical monument on the hill 
top near Trenton, overlooking the Pawnee-Sioux battle 
field of August 3, 1873. Single-handed, Congressma) 
Shallenberger won this appropriation by his speech in 
the House of Repre sentatives. He stirred the hearts and 
sympathies of mon who had never seen Nebraska, and 
secured an overwhelming support for his bill. The story 
of this speech is given in the Nebraska History Maga- 
zine, Volume XVI, No. 3; July-September, 1935. 
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THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


A Nebraska Ghost Map. 


A special folding map in this issue tells the story of 
the early towns and ghost towns of Cass County. This 
map is the joint achievement of Dr. G. H. Gilmore of 
Murray and A. FE. Fuller, Topographical Engineer in the 
Historical Society office. It represents sixty years of 
life and study on the part of Dr. Gilmore in Cass County, 
and many years’ special training and historical judg 
ment in map making by Mr. Fuller. 

This Cass County map sets the high standard for 
future historical maps in Nebraska. It will be treasured 
and consulted through the centuries as setting forth— 
together with the story Which ac compan s if the early 
ambitious efforts of Cass Ceunty pioneers to found the 
future business centers of that county. No other single 
document conveys so much accurate information on the 
important history of this Nebraska county as does the 
Gilmore-Fuller map with its descriptive text. 


Every day a deluge. The deluge consists of waves 
of letters. Most of these letters ask for information. 
The information asked for is generally of importance. 
Most of the information is obtained and sent to the in- 
quirers. Five or six people are busy every day making 
research to answers. Questions from the general public. 
Most of them are from Nebraska, but some from as far 
away as Connecticut, California, and the Phillipine Is- 
lands. From these letters a few are selected for each 
issue of the Nebraska Historical Magazine. It is be- 
lieved they will possess special interest for our readers. 


History—Important history is made every day. The 
headline writer in the daily press is unable to find 
enough headline room to cover items of importance. So 
that every day news carries in little paragraphs, with 
no display head, history of great significance. 
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—Unemployment continues to be the main issue of 
human interest, greater than the Chinese or Spanish 
wars, for it pervades in some degree practically all the 
world. There are apparently three present choices for 
the treatment of unemployment in the United States: 

1. Give capital and labor a free hand. Let them 
fight out the question of wages and production without 
government interference. 

2. Extend government employment, so that it will 
include the main lines of production and distribution. At 
present government employment includes only the 
fringes of employment, leaving the main lines for adjust 
ment between capital and labor with government regu- 
lation. 

3. Continue the present projects and, since there 
are millions unemployed, set them at work on the vari 
ous side lines not necessary for human existence and tax 
general society for the expenses of operation. 

Critical comment upon the above choices includes 
the following: 

Plan No. | has been in operation for many years. It 
results in periods of employment and apparent prosper 
ity and periods of depression and distress. Capital 
would employ labor only when it would make good pro- 
fit on the employment and labor would have to work for 
what was offered or go without. 

Plan No. 2 tends to a socialistic state, with dimin- 
ishing individual independence and enterprize. It con- 
templates a great and growing change in American life. 
The Ameerican peopie are not vet trained to such a state 
and the results are uncertain. 

Plan No. 3 virtually says to the owners of capital: 
‘If you do not ‘employ labor, government will employ 
them and tax you to pay the bill. If you do employ labor 
you run the risk of losing what you have.’’ 


So here is the crossroads and here are the three 
ways. 
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Truman Freeland of Burwell has been named “The Sod-House 
Poet of the Loup.” He is also the historian of Garfield County, 
settling there in 1870. He has written “Incidents of Pioneer Life” and 
“My Thoughts.” The latter is mostly verse. Mr. Freeland has the true 
poetic spirit and historical insight, and is a splendid example of the 
Nebraska frontiersman-scholar. He is now engaged in writing a his- 
tory of Garfield County 


Fort Bernard: Old Trading Post 

Lost in obscurity and covered with the mouldering dust of days 
long gone—this seems to be the fate of the private trading post on 
the Oregon Trail about eight miles east of Fort Laramie, mentioned 
by the overland emigrants in their diaries of events that made color- 
ful the long, dreary journey Westward 

By diligent research we are gathering stories of the past and 
descriptive passages of value, such as this: “From Horse Creek to 
Fort Laramie there is no prominent object to remind the traveler of 
the distance excepting Fort Bernard, a small, rudely constructed 
building of logs.” 

Between Horse Creek and Fort Laramie there were trading 
posts conducted by Beauvais and Bordeaux, eight or nine miles east 
of the fort on the south side of the North Platte. They are about a 
mile from the site of the Lieutenant Grattan massacre, which is 
marked by a monument and easily identified. 

Documents refer to the Beauvais and Bordeaux trading posts 
There was also a Bernard Vasquez, a French fur trader, in this 
region, and it is possible that Fort Bernard derived its name from 
him. 

(Letter from Carl L. Cameron, New Haven, Connecticut; Dec 
21, 1937) 

Restoration of Prehistoric House in Fontenelle Forest 

The Fontenelle Forest Association plans to restore in the Fon 
tenelle Forest, between Omaha and Bellevue, a prehistoric house of 
the type which once dotted the present confines of the forest. It is 
hoped to have co-operation of Dr. Robert R. Gilder and of the State 
Historical Society 

Nothing could be more fitting than this memorial to the pioneers 
who came so long ago and withstood great hardships, even though 
surrounded by some of the most beautiful scenery of the state 

(Letter from L. ©. Horsky, Burlington Postal Service, Omaha; 
Jan. 19, 1938) 

Last Member of Custer County Organization 

Che last man living who helped organize Custer County, Al 
Wise, lived near the Olive Ranch in those early days and was at 
Trenton Canyon the day after the Pawnee-Sioux fight. He now 


makes his home with his son in Grand Island 


(Letter from Scout C. S. Munhall, Kearney, Nebraska; Jan. 10, 


1938) 
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Another Pioneer Story 

John F. Smith, old pioneer and father of Charles Smith, Jr., of 
Nora, settled in Nebraska in 1856, living on his original farmstead 
from then until his death in 1892, with the exception of one summer 
in 1858 or ’59 when he took part in the gold rush to Pike’s Peak. 

Mr. Smith came to Iowa City as far as he could by railroad, 
crossed the river at Brownville, and filed on a piece of government 
land twenty-five miles west, in Nemaha County. This filing was by 
virtue of a federal grant, a negotiable instrument which he bought in 
Pennsylvania for $200. This was issued by the Government in lieu of 
pay for services rendered in the Creek Indian War, and could be filed 
on any government land in the United States. 

Working for John Muirs at his mill, he hauled lumber to erect 
the first frame building in Table Rock, Nebraska. 

He was one of the seven men who trailed the Jayhawkers from 
Table Rock over into Iowa and forced them to surrender after steal- 
ing horses from Andrew and Will Fellars of Table Rock, great-uncles 
of John Smith. They brought them back to the scene of their crime, 
where they were hanged. 

Charles Smith, Jr., is in possession of the original government 
deed signed by Abraham Lincoln just prior to his assassination, and 
when the farm was sold after his father’s death the abstract showed 
only one entry: United States Government to John F. Smith 

(Letter from Charles Smith, Jr., Nora, Nebraska; Jan. 24, 1938) 
And Still Another 

It carried our thoughts back to old pioneer days to hear over 
the radio recently that Robert V. Grewell, one of the last surviving 
freighters over the Oregon Trail, was celebrating his birthday at 
York, Nebraska. Fven getting this news through one of the most 
modern means of communication does not lessen the thrill of learning 
that this old timer was both hale and hearty. He braved the treach 
erous and lonely trail day after day, freighting provisions and sup- 
plies to the more adventurous Far West 


(Letter from J. E. Gunnerson, Aurora, Nebraska; Jan. 14, 1938) 


Nebraska Indian Scout 

An interesting letter comes from C. S. Munhall, who was a 
scout with Gen. George A. Custer on the plains and in the same ca 
pacity attached to Gen. Sherman’s headquarters on his march from 
Atlanta to the sea. Mis life has been one of peril and adventure, with 
a steady hand trained to do what his quick eye and brain directed 
These scouts explored the advance of the army every day and re 
ported at night so that any lurking danger could be guarded against 
He is spending the winter at Kearney surrounded by many friends 
On January 27 he was ninety-one years old, with good health and 


clear memory. 


> 


(Letter from C. S. Munhall, Kearney, Nebraska, Jan. 10, 1938) 
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Dodge County Heads the List 
In being the only county in the state that has actually achieved 


the appropriations of the county board contemplated by the present 
law, and has erected county historical monuments, doing a very 
creditable job. Since then many counties have fallen into line and 
taken steps to secure grants under the law—Garden, Pierce, Box 


Butte and others. Dawes included this item in its 1938 estimate, and 
by unanimous agreement last year have now a broad program for 
marking historic Indian sites 

(Letter from Dr. C. H. Gilmore of Murray, Nebraska, president 
Cass County Historical Society; Jan. 13, 1938) 

Miss Emma Bargman, prize winner in the 1937 contest, started 
the New Year in the right way for the State Historical Society with 
subscription for a year’s membership and the wish for a steady 
growth in the year ahead 

(Letter from Miss Bargman, Red Cloud, Nebraska; Jan. 10, 1938) 
Original Painting by Col. Charles Stewart Stobie (a painter of west- 
ern scenes) 

Is in the possession of S. Colodner. It protrays a typical West- 
ern scene—several Indians building a fire while a storm is brewing. 
The price asked for this original (28 x 24 inches, painted in 1885) is 
fifty dollars. The State Historical Society would be glad to place it 
on exhibition with the hope of selling it. 

(Letter from S. Colodner, 811 Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn, 
New York; Dec. 6, 1937) 

Mrs. C. W. Beal of Callaway, widow of the former state senator, 
who was a pioneer in Custer County, writes of her life-long friend 
Miss Zaniade Downey, librarian of Broken Bow, who plans to take 
up her residence in Lincoln 

Senator Beal was a pioneer, populist editor, and in the legisla- 
ture of 1897 was a fellow-member with the editor of Nebraska His- 
tory Magazine. 

Pioneer Recalls Mitchell-Ketchum Affair 

The father of Mrs. John Davis of Hazard, an early pioneer, knew 
both the parties of the Mitchell-Ketchum killing and the Olive gang. 
He had told the story many, many times. 

Judge Bayard H. Paine’s story of the Custer County killing ap- 
peared in Nebraska History Magazine for October, 1936. 

(Letter from Mrs. John Davis, Hazard, Nebraska; Jan. 3, 1938) 
Pioneer Program 

The clank of spurs was heard again in the revival of the cowboy 
songs of yesterday in the program of the Women’s Club of Bloom- 
field. The story of “The Little Old Sod Shanty on the Claim” and 
the “Kincaiders’ Song” were told in song and story just as was done 
night after night by the cowboys gathered around the campfire on 
the range. 

Letter from Mrs. E. L. Durbin, Bloomfield, Nebraska, Nov. 23, 
1937) 
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Hardships of a Pioneer Youth in Western Nebraska 

From Denmark to America is a long step, not only in distance 
but in country, home, customs—everything pertaining to one’s very 
existence. It meant readjustment in all things 

This is the experience of the Nielsen family who came to Amer- 
ica in 1866, bringing their son, a lad of ten. They were fortunate in 
securing one of the last bits of free land available—a rough eighty 
in the extreme southeastern part of Custer County 


Youth is ever restless, and about five years later the son, H 


Skov Nielsen, tiring of frontier life, decided to hew his fortune to 
his own liking. Journeying to Kearney in search of work, his youth 
and inexperience rated him a run-away boy. After roaming the 
streets for three weeks he was given a job at a dollar a day, wheeling 
away waste clay from the machine in the Pressed Brick Factory, but 
as the factory was running on half time there was small chance of 
balancing his budeet at the end of the week. 

Wi a small down payment to a Swedish acquaintance, he and 
a youne sheey rder presently found themselves owners of an 


amusement pavilion, its scason well advanced. First night's business 
$1.90— and the youthful proprietors slept on the pavilion floor. Then 
the sheep-herder betrayed his partner by robbing the till and depart- 
ing for parts unknown 

Struggling on alone with his inability, he finally gave up and re- 
turned to his Custer County home, richer in experience if not in 
worldly goods 

(Letter to Maud Marston Burrows of Kearney from H. Skov 
Neilsen, editor Lutheran Weekly of Blair, Nebraska; Feb. 1, 1938) 


Echoes of World War 

\ collection of documents of the Nebraska Food Administration 
were shipped to Washington in February, 1919, by Gurdon W. Wat- 
tles, Federal Food Administrator for Nebraska. These became a part 
of the National Archives and are now being classified under direction 
of G. Leighton La Fuze, Division of Classification. Mr. La Fuze has 
promised the State Historical Society a descriptive article dealing 
with the organization, personnel and functioning of the Nebraska 
Food Administration. 

(Letter from Washington, D. C., July 30, 1937) 

Old letters*of 1850-51, written to her grandmother, are a prized 
possession of Mrs. J. O. Goodwin. One gives a vivid description of 
the burning of an excursion steamboat on Lake Erie the day before; 
another describes a trip to the fair at Cincinnati. The State Histori- 
cal Society is looking forward to the gift of these letters for our 
files. 

(Letter from Mrs. J. O. Goodwin, Cambridge, Nebraska; Jan. 3, 
1938) 
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Sheldons from Rupert 

Mrs. Bromley Sheldon of Lexington is a valued new member of 
the Historical Society. She is deeply interested in the thriliing early 
history of Nebraska, and will enjoy the Society‘s publications. Her 
husband’s family is from Rupert, Vermont, home hive of the Nebras- 
ka Sheldons. 

(Letter from Olga N. Sheldon, Lexington, Nebraska: Feb. 1938) 
Lost Landmark of Cass County 

Picking up the spider’s thread we would like to spin a web 
around the old landmark known as Mullen’s Ranch The earliest re- 
cord found is the grant of the government to R. W. Cobb of Ala- 
bama, who seems to have bought railroad land in 1859 and 1860. The 
ranch house stood one-half mile west of what is now the town of 
Murdock, and the ranch comprised innumerable acres around it 
where later cattle were herded for hire. The oldest Cass County 
settlers now know it only by name 

(Letter from Myrtle M. Wood, Wabash, Nebraska; Jan. 14, 1938) 

Editor’s Note: There was no railroad land in Nebraska in 1859- 
60. Cobb of Alabama was a member of President Buchanan’s cabinet. 
He took up Nebraska land with land-bounty warrants bought from 
Mexican War soldiers at sixty cents per acre. 
A Prairie Minister 

Mrs. W. E. Martin of Doniphan is the daughter of an old pio- 
neer of Webster County. He is Reverend George Hummel, the “prai- 
rie minister” of Emma Bargman’s prize story published in our last 
issue, and an outstanding factor in the history of the county 

In the marriage of Nettie Hummel and William Martin were 
united two old pioneer families that had weathered the storms and 
privations of the early settlers of Nebraska—the Martins of Hall 
County and the Hummels of Webster County. (It was the Martin 
boys who were pinned together by a Sioux arrow in 1864.—Editor.) 

(Letter from Nettie M. Martin, Doniphan, Nebraska; Jan. 26, 
1938) 
Museums of Nebraska 

Dorothy Cook Mead, granddaughter of Dr. E. H. Barbour of 
noted Captain J. H. Cook of Agate, is writ- 


Lincoln and also of the 
various museums of Nebraska. Besides 


ing an article describing the 
being of deep interest, it will present to the people of the state a 
clearer picture of what the various collections are and where they 
may be found : 

The Historical Society Museum is oné of the foremost in Ne- 
braska and the only State Museum in its field. It speaks continuously 


of human life and world history, especially in the Trans-Missouri 


region 
(Letter from Dorothy Cook Mead, Chadron, Nebraska; Jan. 7, 


1938) 
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A Civil War Veteran 

Daniel Gutzmer came to Nebraska early in the year 1865 and 
settled on a farm five miles south of Humboldt, where he lived un- 
til his death August 30, 1892. 

He was born in Schwaneberg, Prussia, February 15, 1824 On 
January 4, 1864, he enrolled at Jersey City and was mustered into 
service at Trenton, New Jersey. on March 24th of that year, as a pri 
vate of Company K, 3d Regiment, New Jersey, Cavalry. He was 
mustered out and honorably discharged August 1, 1865, at Washing- 
ton, D. C 

Mr. Gutzmer was taken prisoner by the Confederates at Stone 
Creek, Virginia, June 29, 1864, and confined in Andersonville prison. 
He was paroled at Northeast Bridge, North Carolina, February 
26, 1865. 

(Letter from his son-in-law, Arnold Schuetz, Humboldt, Nebras- 
ka; February 22, 1938) 

Descendants of David McCanles 

Mrs. J. C. Clevenger of Colorado, is a daughter of Mrs. James 
A. Dorsey, whose father was Charles McCanles, the youngest son of 
David Colbert McCanles of Nebraska, who was killed by Wild Bill 
Hickok 

David Colbert McCanles was born in Iredell County, North 
Carolina, near Stateville, November 30, 1828. His great-grandfather, 
David McCanles, came to North Carolina from Scotland in 1770; his 
grandfather David served as a soldier throughout the War of the 
Revolution. Young Dayid followed in his footsteps with an interest 
in military affairs, taking a complete course of training at school, and 
rose to the rank of Commander of General Musters. 

(Letter from Mrs. J. C. Clevenger, Julesburg, Colorado; Feb. 21, 
1938) 

Flood Throws Down Beecher Island Monument 

The memorial monument of Beecher Island (where the battle 
was fought in 1869) was unable to withstand the rush of flood-waters 
in the Republican Valley in 1935, and all trace of its former resting- 
place was washed away. The marker itself, however, was not dam- 
aged, and has been relocated on the north bank where no future 
floods can displace it 

(letter from Art Carmody, Trenton, Nebraska; Feb. 16, 1938) 
New Books on Place Names 

F. E. Alder, superintendent of schools of Pierce County, is fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of Miss Fitzpatrick and Dr. J. T. Link in his 
project for a book on place-names in Nebraska. 

In the collection of the State Historical Society over 20,000 
items are available to his study in this task. 

(Letter from F. E. Alder, Pierce, Nebraska; Jan. 12, 1938) 
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Plans for a Memorial 

Niobrara Chapter, D. A. R., of Hastings, is seeking authentic in- 
formation on the history of Pawnee Ranch, station and cemetery 
previous to 1870. 

The plan is to restore the Francis Huff monument and make a 
memorial of the little cemetery. If this can be obtained, they desire 
to erect a permanent fence and place a marker there. 

Army records of this period in Nebraska history are very meager, 
and there is no record of soldiers at Pawnee Ranch before the mas- 
sacre of 1864, nor of any buried there 

(Letter from Mrs. A. H. Jones, Hastings, Nebraska; Ian., 1938) 
New Home for Cherry County Society 

rhe Histcrical Society ot Valentine will soon occupy a large 
room next the library in the new City Hall. Its members eagerly wel- 
come the suitable quarters and the opportunity afforded for effective 
classification of the many valuable letters and documents now in 
their possession. As their work becomes known, doubtless many and 
varied treasures will be drawn into the collection until this becomes 
a real center of civic interest and education. 

(Letter from Hattie Hudson, Sec’y; Valentine, Nebraska; Jan. 
14, 1938) 

Original Land Office Records 

Of Nebraska have been received from the Land Office at Wash 
ington, D. C., including nearly all used in the territory and state 
from 1854 to the present time 

These documents are outstanding in Nebraska history, making 
available for present and future generations the names of all origi- 
nal entrymen upon Nebraska land 

The Pennsylvania railroad joined with the Burlington in ship- 
ment of the seventeen large boxes, thus providing free transportation 
from Washington to Lincoln and making possible the permanent pre- 
servation of these valuable records in the State Capitol. 

(Official letters received in December, 1937) 

A Treasure Find 

Rev. Orien W. Fifer, editor of the Christian Advocate of Cincin- 
nati, and graduate of U. of N. ’95, tells a story of Old Nauvoo, IIli- 
nois; 

On this site the Mormons had built quite a remarkable city. Mr. 
Fifer, who spent his childhood just across the Mississippi, has a num- 
ber of photographs of men and scenes, also a copy of the old Nauvoo. 

Expositor. This paper precipitated the mob, riot, and arrest of Joseph 
Smith, the prophet, his assassination, and the ultimate removal of 
the Mormons from Illinois. 

This connects with the history of the Mormons’ winter camp. 
near Florence, Nebraska, and their overland journey along the Platte 
in the trek to the Great Salt Lake. 

(Letter from Orien W. Fifer, Cincinnati, Ohio; Jan. 7, 1938). 
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THE MARNELLS OF NEBRASKA CITY 
SEND A GIFT FROM CALIFORNIA 

The State Historical Society has just received a number of very 
valuable early Nebraska newspapers and documents from Dr. F. S. 
Marnell, whose father was editor of one of Nebraska’s first news- 
papers. 

Among the publications included in the gift are copies of the 
Nebraska Palladium, which was published at Bellevue, and the Ne- 
braska City News. Each of these papers claimed to be the first in the 
state, One issue of the Nebraska City News reported the election of 
President Grover Cleveland and is printed in red ink. An 1887 issue of 
the same paper is printed on cloth, one copy of which was placed in 
the cornerstone of the I. O..O. F. Hall, then being built at Nebraska 
City. The donor's father, E. D. Marnell, was city editor of the paper 
at that time. Also on the masthead appears the name of Thomas 
Morton, the first Nebraska printer. 

Two issues of William J. Bryan’s newspaper, The Commoner, 
are included in the group. One, printed in 1907, carries on the front 
page a transcript of Bryan’s famous oration, “The Prince of Peace.” 

Other papers are The Daily Tribune of Nebraska City and The 
Evening News of St. Joseph, Missouri. 

One letter in the collection was written by J. Sterling Morton 
when he was Secretary of Agriculture in President Cleveland’s cabi- 
net. 

There are also land patents issued by Presidents Lincoln, Bu- 
chanan and Johnson. These granted ownership to tracts of eastern 
Nebraska land 

The newspapers and documents will remain in possession of the 
State Historical Society. 


The Neligh Leader on Oct. 21, 1937, gave a story about the fif- 
tieth anniversary celebration of the Pleasant Valley school. 

B. J. Peterson contributed biographies of the late Peter B. Nel- 
son of Chadron to the Sheridan County Star, Rushville, of Dec. 2 
(illustrated), and the Hay Springs News, Dec. 31, 1937. Mr. Nelson 
was the first white settler in the northwest Nebraska section; was in 
Hughes County, South Dakota, in 1877, and in Dawes County, Ne- 
braska, in 1878. 

The Cambridge Clarion, Dec. 30, 1937, published “An Interesting 
Story of the Life of the Enterprising Building and Loan Association,” 
which had been presented by Ome Shoemaker, secretary of the com- 
pany, before the local Rotary Club. 

The Ord Quiz, Nov. 17, and the Burwell Tribune, Dec. 2, 1937, 
reported the find of a left-handed breaking plow on the Julius Gross 
farm near Burwell. It was uncovered six feet below the surface. 
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BARROWS MAY BECOME CANDIDATE FOR CONGRESS 


This is the time of year when the old political bumblebee sharp- 
ens up his stinger, flies around in search of foolish people who think 
there is a call for them to run for office, and painlessly inserts his 
weapon into the anatomy of folks who stand around waiting for the 
political lightning to strike them. 

On the practically unanimous demand of our old friend Foster 
North and myself, I have about made up my mind to become a 
candidate for Congress upon the publicratic ticket That the great 
common people may know what I will do when I get to Washington, 
I make the following promises: 

The first thing I will do when I get there will be to pass a law 
cutting down the membership in the lower house to one-half what 
it is now. I will also cut the membership of the senate down to only 
one senator for each state. That is plenty enough for each state to 
stand for. Of course the constitution calls for two senators from 
each state, but according to some people the Constitution is out of 
date and therefore it will be perfectly easy to make these changes 

I shall pass another law forbidding the California state legislature 
to meet again for the next twenty years. This will give the people 
an opportunity to get familiar with some of the laws we already 
have; and when the time comes to elect another bunch, to elect only 
those who will agree to repeal three-fourths of the laws we now 
have and make it retroactive to the present time 

I shall also pass a law that if a president wants three terms and 
is elected the third time, that he be chloroformed during iis entire 
term and thus save the people much embarrassment in trying to com- 
pare him with George Washington and other presidents who had 
sense enough to quit when the quitting was good. 

I will also pass a law prohibiting all democrats from voting in 
presidential elections. That may be the only way the republicans 
can ever elect another president 

There is a great demand for me to state how I stand on horse 
racing, marble games, poker and bridge, but at this time I propose to 
dodge on these questions. Perhaps later I may conclude to state my 
position. 

Of course there may be some people who will say that my plat- 
form and my promises are foolish, but I want to insist that they are 
not any more “foolisher” than those made by mosi of the fellows 
who run for office 


P. A. BARROWS 


November 15, 1937 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Barrows was a Nebraska editor and lieutenant- 


governor of our state 1919-1923. 
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Historical Comments 


HISTORICAL COMMENTS 
Recently Published Articles in Nebraska Newspapers 





By Martha M. Turner 


The Palmer Journal, Nov. 18 and 25, 1937, contained articles con- 
cerning the fiftieth anniversary of the town, which was celebrated on 
Nov. 24-25. During the celebration the Journal displayed an exhibit 
of early newspapers of the county, as one of the contributions to 
history. 

The Du Bois Press, Noy. 25, 1937, published the history of the 
United Brethren Church, the occasion being the fifthieth anniversary 
of the church building, which was observed on Nov. 21, 1937. 

Mr. D. F. Neiswanger of Cambridge has made a number of sou- 
venirs from red cedar wood taken from the stables of the Pony Ex- 
press Company, near Fort McPherson. The barns were built in 1860, 
and usually about 300 horses were kept there. The building was torn 
down in 1936. The Trenton Republican Leader of Nov. 26, 1937, re- 
ported the story. 

“Days of Yore” is the title of a fifty-six page booklet issued the 
last week in November, 1937, by its editor, Mrs. Lillian Jones, and 
published by the Brown County Democrat, Ainsworth, with the state- 
ment: “The history covers what was originally Brown county, and 
what is now Rock and Keya Paha counties, to some extent. It is the 
most comprehensive effort along historical lines ever published in the 
county.” 

The Brown County Democrat (Ainsworth) of Nov. 12 and Dec. 
10, 1937, published lengthy articles by Thomas J. Peacock about the 
early settlements of Brown County. Much of his story is confined to 
the activities of Henry Shepherd, who was known as “Doc” Middle- 
ton—one of the first acquaintances of the family when they arrived 
in 1879. The writer gives actual incidents and tells them well. 

The Arnold Sentinel on Novy. 18, 1937, published a three-column 
article recalling the history of the community, in commemoration of 
the eightieth birthday of Mrs. Richard E. Allen, whose husband 
founded the town of Arnold in 1880. 

The West Point Republican began, in the issue of Nov. 25, 1937, 
publication of a series of reproductions of old photographs of the 
town which are now in possession of the public library. The first was 
a four-column “picture of the paper mill erected in 1878, which later 
became a flour mill but is now in ruins. On Dec. 2 the West Point 
Foundry, built about 1880, is shown. 

“The Story of a Pioneer Nebraska Community,” by Frank P. 
Schmitt, is the title of an article that appeared in the West Point 
Republican Nov. 25 and Dec. 2, 1937, and which had been awarded 
second prize in the 1937 contest of the Native Sons and Daughters 
of Nebraska. 
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The Ord Quiz on Nov. 24, 1937, published a story about Mrs. 
Mary Clement, who with her husband, N. G. Clement, homesteaded 
near Ord in 1874. Mr. Clement was a carpenter and helped construct 
the buildings at Fort Robinson and Fort Hartsuff. 

The Aurora News, Nov. 26, 1937, published items from a diary 
kept by E. B. Bartion on a trip from Henry County, Iowa, to Hamil- 
ton County, Nebraska, in 1871. He chose his homestead site in Ham- 
ilton County on September 8, 1871. 

“History of Nebraska University Military Department Traced” 
is the title of an article which appeared in Lincoln Journal-Star Nov. 
28, 1937. Portraits of twelve officers illustrate the story. 

Dr. A. E. Sheldon spoke before the Rotary Club at Broken Bow 
on Nov. 17, 1937, on the subject: “Nebraska’s Contribution to World 
History.” The Broken Bow Chief reported the meeting in issue of 
Nov. 18th. 

The York Republican, Nov. 18, 1937, announced the publication 
of an historic book, “Cradle Days in York County.” These stories 
had been run as a series in the paper, thirty-two writers contributing 
to the present volume of 108 pages. The edition is limited to 125 cop- 
ies, selling at 75 cents each. The book is first class pioneer history 
from the original sources 

Mrs. Hetty Kreker celebrated her one hundredth birthday at her 
farm home south of Falls City, Nov. 18, 1937. She has lived on the 
place since 1865, when she homesteaded the land with her husband. 
The Falls City Journal, Nov. 18, devoted one and one-half columns 
to her reminiscences. 

The Ulysses Dispatch of Nov. 18, 1937, published an historic ac- 
count of the pioneer experiences of Mr. and Mrs. Aaron Anderson, 
which had been previously published in The Blue Valley Blade of 
Seward on Jan. 11, 1928. 

The Grand Island Daily Independent, Nov. 17, 1937, gave a story 
about the original town of Elmcreek, located one mile west of the 
town now known as Elmcreek. The village was moved to the present 
site about 1883. 

The Seward Independent on Nov. 18, 1937, began publishing a 
series of articles by students of the Seward County schools, for which 
prizes of $5, $3.50 and $1.50 will be given at close of the contest. The 
subject assigned is, “Early Days in Seward County.” 

The Sutherland Courier, Nov. 11, 1937, began publication in ser- 
ies form of the story “Pioneer Pathways to the Pacific,” by William 
Lee Park, for many years in personal contact with western railroads 
—traveling in his private car for several years. Republication is by 
pemission of the author’s son, E. A. Park. The articles are illustrated. 

“Graduates of Fifty Years—Diary of the Clarks School-Bell,” is 
the subject of an article by Margaret Bittinger, published Nov. 26, 
1937, in the Clarks Enterprise. 
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The Butler County Press, David City, on Nov. 25, 1937, began 
publication of the “History of Butler County.” Members of the David 
City D. A. R. Chapter are given credit for compiling the material in 
1920. 

The Madison Star-Mail, Nov. 18, 1937, began a series of stories 
written and copyrighted by Dr. Richard Tanner, known familiarly as 
“Diamond Dick.” The author had many personal acquaintances a- 
mong such people as Buffalo Bill, Dr. W. F. Carver, Major Frank 
and Captain Luther North, Calamity Jane, and others of that period. 

Miss Leona McAllister edits historic articles which appear in the 
Benkelman Post and Haigler News. The same material is used in both 
papers, the Post beginning publication January 8 and the News on 
January 15, 1937. 

The Blue Valley Journal, McCool Junction, in the issue of Nov. 
11, 1937, announced completion of an historic pamphlet of fifty pages, 
compiled from records gathered for the fiftieth anniversary of the 
town which was celebrated August 11-12, 1937. The booklet sells for 
fifty cents. 

The Sargent Leader on Nov. 18, 1937, recorded the death of 
Charles F. G. Bostleman at North Hollywood, California, November 
5. Mr. Bostleman and William Mundy started the first drugstore in 
Sargent in 1883. 

The Neligh Leader, Oct. 21, 1937, reported the find of an Indian 
skeleton. The editor remarks that “This is not the first time skeletons 
have been found on the present site of Neligh, and it is recalled that 
at one time this was the location of a Pawnee village.” 

A feature story about Fontenelle, the once famous settlement of 
Washington County, appears in the Lincoln Journal-Star of Nov. 7, 
1937. 

Mark L. Felber, now of Akron, Ohio, wrote an hilarious article 
about a home-talent play, “The Last Loaf,” which he witnessed at 
Pierce about forty years ago. His letter was published in the Pierce 
Leader Nov. 11, 1937. 

“A Story of the Pony Express,.’ written and published some 
years ago by John G. Ellenbecker, appeared again in the Gering 
Courier of Nov. 12 and the Western Nebraska ObServer of Kimball 
on Nov. 18, 1937. 

The Minden Courier, Noy. 11, 1937, tells the history of a hand- 
made clock more than seven feet high, now owned by Mrs. Cora Gay 
of Minden. It has been in the Gay family for at least one hundred 
and fifty vears. 

“On Armistice Day, Falls Cityans trekked over the old trail that 
leads from Falls City to the site of the old falls and mill and the 
little town of Nemaha Falls.” Part of the trail included the road over 
which John Brown brought the slaves out of Kansas by the under- 
ground railroad.—-Falls City Journal, Nov. 12, 1937. 
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The Sheridan County Star of Rushville published on Nov. 18 
1937, a 16-page illustrated edition to celebrate the paper’s move into 
a new office building, fully equipped. Among other articles, a history 
of the Star was written by G. M. Cooper, a former publisher. 


The Hartington Herald for Now 18, 1937, reprints from the 
Yankton Press the story of a tragic river episode participated in by 
Father John Mines, then a young lad and now the priest of the Cath- 
olic Church at Wynot. Two men, one the father of Father Mines, 
were drowned. 

The Beatrice Daily Sun published a series of seven articles by 
John G. Ellenbecker, August 12-21, 1937, on the subject of “The In- 
dian Raid on the Upper Little Blue in Southern Nebraska During the 
Sixties.” Later this was published in a 23-page pamphlet 

On August 27, 1937, The Gering Courier began a series of histori- 
cal articles under the head “Valley Anecdote Series.” These will ap- 
pear intermittently for several months, then be printed in a book of 
some 300 pages entitled “Pioneer Tales of the Nebraska Panhandle 
and North Platte Valley.” The volume will be edited and fully in- 
dexed to cover important happenings of eleven counties, making it 
valuable source material for public schools 

The Omaha World-Herald, Dec. 2, 1937, mentions the death of 
Mrs. J. A. Doremus of Aurora, who in her early years taught at the 
Black River Academy in Vermont and had the distinction of number- 
ing the late President, Calvin Coolidge, among her pupils. 

The Loup Valley Queen, Callaway, published, on Dec. 2, 1937, an 
article on the fiftieth anniversary of the Seven Valleys State Bank, 
which occurred Nov. 27. 

The Burt County Herald at Tekamah, Dec. 3, 1937, tells the story 
of a cottonwood tree that had just been cut down on the G. P. Thom- 
as place. It had ninety distinct rings, indicating its age, and the 
wet ard dry years were plainly shown 

J. Mike McCoy, county superintendent of schools, has taken the 
initiative in organizing an historical society and museum for Cedar 
County. The plan was briefly sketched in the Hartington Herald of 
Dec. 30, 1937. 

The Plattsmouth Journal, Dec. 21, 1937, mentioned the activity 
of Dr. G. H. Gilmore of Murray and A. A. McReynolds of Nehaw- 
ka, who were seeking information about the Mullen ranch, located at 
the edge of where Murdock now stands, which was a stopping-place 
for overland trains as they crossed the prairies in the early sixties. 

The finding of camel bones near Lisco and Bridgeport on Dec. 
12, 1937, has been the theme of stories in many Nebraska papers— 
the Bridgeport News-Blade of Dec. 23; Sidney Telegraph of Dec. 24, 
1937, and others. The bones were sent to the University Museum at 


Lincoln. 
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The Lincoln Journal of Dec. 19, 1937, gave an interesting story 
about Mrs. Mary Ann Lardner of Fairbury,who observed her eighty- 
ninth birthday on Dec. 12. She came to Nebraska in 1866. 


The Hastings Tribune, Dec. 17, 1937, records a history of buttons 
collected by Mrs. A. H. Lewis of Sutton. She has 16,000 buttons, of 
wide range as to size and value. Each one is classified and catalogued. 

The last log of an early-day pioneer cabin has been on exhibit 
in the court-house at Albion, according to the Albion Argus of Dec. 
30, 1937. The log house was built by Charles Pilster in 1871. 

C. A. Heartwell, veteran Adams County surveyor, recalled thrill- 
ing incidents in his early days in Iowa and Nebraska, as printed in 
the Hastings Morning Spotlight, Dec. 29, 1937. 

The Columbus Telegram of Dec. 31, 1937, related a story about 
Thomas Kush Sr., in recording his ninety-fourth birthday anniversary. 
He was born in Poland and came to America in 1877 and to Colum- 
bus, where he found employment with the Union Pacific railroad. 

A sketch of the early life of Mrs. Mathilda Oppenheimer of Lin- 
coln was recalled by the Lincoln Star of Dec. 29, 1937. She was 
eighty-nine years old on Jan. 1, 1938. On Oat. 3, 1869, she came to 
Lincoln by stage, where she has since lived. 

George W. McAnulty contributed a story, “Christmas Sixty- 
four Years Ago,” to the Burwell Tribune of Dec. 30, 1937. 

Mrs. Harriet A. Grant, almost ninety-two years old, the oldest re 
sident of the Laurel community, died at the home of her daughter, 
Mrs. E. H. Sutherland, on Dec. 26, 1937, and the Laurel Advocate 
carried the obituary Dec. 29, 1937. 

The Aurora Republican-Register of Dec. 31, 1937, published a 
story with a three-column illustration of the event, showing how a 
herd of cattle, several head of horses and hogs were shot and the 
carcasses burned on the farm of James Gellatly, south of Aurora, in 
1908. A mad dog that had attacked the farm animals was the cause 
of this. The family of twelve used milk from cows afflicted with 
rabies, were striken and rushed to Chicago, where the Pasteur treat- 
ment saved their lives. 

Mr. G. W. Spragins of Falls City has become owner of a gun 
purchased in St. Louis in 1869 for “Doc” Carver, as reported by the 
Falls City Journal Dec. 9, 1937. 

“A Little of the History of Nebraska, or, About the Year 1864,” 
is the title of a well-written story by W. E. Dyer in the Dec. 9, 1937, 
issue of the Valley Enterprise. 

Mrs. Mary Murphy, Sr., of Cedar Bluffs, died on Dec. 15, 1937, 
aged eighty-one years. She was tke last survivor of the pioneers who 
settled that neighborhood sixty years ago, say the Wahoo Wasp and 
the Cedar Bluffs Standard of Dec. 23, 1937. 
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The Lincoln Journal-Star, Dec. 26, 1937, published a story about 
Miss Clara and Mr. D. C. Pethoud, sister and brother, who live on 
the farm homesteaded by their father, John Pethoud. The land has 
been in the family since 1857. John Pethoud turned the first furrow 
of ground in Gage County. 

The Arthur Enterprise, Dec. 23, 1937, reported that the Arthur 
County Historical Society was centering interest in collecting history 
for a publication which might be used in schools. The work is under 
supervision of County Superintendent Loyal Simon and of the His- 
torical Society secretary and historian, Wilsie Cross and Mrs. 
Tillinghast. 

The Grand Island Independent of Dec. 15th, published a brief 
history of the town of Greely, which was copied in full in the Gree- 
ley Citizen, Ivec. 23, 1937. Author’s name not given. 

U. D. Mathews of Madison has added a cellophane cane to his 
collection, which now gives him 549 canes. This curio was built a- 
round a steel rod, and has 40,115 pieces. There are 1,130 pieces of 
paper to each inch of its length. It was started two years ago by A. 
P. Schneider and completed by George Gohlinghorst. The Madison 
Star-Mail printed the story, Dec. 23, 1937. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the First National Bank of Chadron 
was observed on Dec. 16, 1937. The Chadron Chronicle of Dec. 16, 
and The Chadron Journal of Dec. 17 each reported the event in full. 

Judge A. R. Humphrey, attorney, author, congressman, Nebras- 
ka legislator, and active citizen in many fields, died at the home of 
his son, Dr. Fred Humphrey, Fort Collins, Colorado, on Dec. 10, 
1937. For fifty years he had been a resident of Broken Bow, says the 
Chief of Dec. 16, 1937. He was a member of the last bicameral legis- 
lature in 1935. 

“Early Days of Wisner” was the subject of a radio talk over 
WJAG when Miss Bettie Cox of Pierce gave the program on Dec. 12. 
The Wisner News Chronicle of Dec. 16, 1937, printed the discourse 
in full. 

The Coleridge Blade, Dec. 23, 1937, reported two tables made by 
Dean M. Mohr of Coleridge from a solid board of a walnut table 
twelve feet long, twenty-five inches wide and two inches thick. The 
wood comes from the bar of an early saloon in Coleridge. 

On Dec. 5, 1937, the Congregational Church at Trenton observed 
the fiftieth anniversary of its founding. The Republican Leader and 
the Trenton Register of Dec. 3 and 10, 1937, carried interesting sto- 
ries. 

The Garden County News, Oshkosh, on Dec. 23, 1937, reported 
the meeting of the County Historical Society on Dec. 19 at that 
place. J. E. Sherfey was elected president, Myra Dickman secretary, 


and John Grieve treasurer. 
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THE FAMOUS CAT CREEK GLEE CLUB OF CUSTER 
COUNTY* 


Songs of the Cat Creek Glee Club. One of the epochs in the his- 
tory of Nebraska was the era of the Farmers’: Alliance movement of 
1890, merging later in the Populist Party. This was the beginning of 
what has been denominated “the political and social revolution” in the 
west. It marked the passing of old political lines of conflict, hased up- 
on the Civil War, and the commencement of the new social and in- 
dustrial movement which is still in process. It was a period of white- 
hot political feeling, intensified by a fierce drouth and a great finan- 
cial panic in the United States. Throughout ‘Nebraska the political 
campaign of 1890 was characterized by vast open air meetings such 
as were never known before and have scarcely been equaled since. In 
some places from ten to fifteen thousand people gathered, mostly 
from the farms, and wagon’ parades several miles long were not un- 
common. Orators of the common people, many of them untrained in 
rhetoric, but with an eloquence and confidence which knew no limi- 
tations, addressed these thonsands to the accompaniment of frenzied 
cheering. Naturally there was music at these meetings, and songs ex- 
temporized or adapted from well-known ballads were sung. The most 
noted group of singers tn Nebraska on these'occasions was the “Cat 
Creek Glee Club” of Custer County, consisting of S. R. Brown, Har- 
vey Brown, S. E. Brown and Thomas Emrick. 


The club members possessed fresh strong voices and ready wit, 
and soon became general favorites at all the early Farmers’ Alliance 
and Populist gatherings. They sang during the campaigns of 1890 to 
1896, and appeared at the National Populist Convention held at Oma- 
ha in 1892. It seems to the editor worth while to print here one of the 
most characteristic of their songs—and the one which never failed to 
evoke wild enthusiasm. Stanzas were improvised besides the ones here 
printed, and both the tune and the words were borrowed and used by 
other singers throughout Nebraska 


WE’LL MEET YOU BY AND BY 


I have heard W. V. Allen! preach, 
And I’ve heard O. M. Kem? tell 
There ‘may be a place like Paradise, 





But there’s no such place as 
Hallelujah! and we'll meet you by and by. 
Hallelujah! and we'll meet you by and by 


(*Dr. Louise Peund, University of Nebraska, in 1915, published 
her first book on Nebraska Folk-Song. The editor of this magazine 
was asked to make the contribution here reprinted.) 
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Oh, the campaign is a-coming— 

The fact you all know well. 

The Republicans will do the best they can, 
But you bet we'll give ‘em 
Hallelujah! and we’ll meet you by and by. 





English capitalists are a-taking this country— 
The fact you all know well. 

And the fifth of next November 

You can bet we'll give ‘em 
Hallelujah! and we’ll meet you by and by. 





Come all you Republicans 
From valley, hill and dell; 
You'll have to change your evil ways, 
Or else you're gone to 
Hallelujah! and we’ll meet you by and by. 





Come all you Democrats, 

You who have votes to sell; 

You'll have to join the Republicans, 

Or else you’re gone to—— 

Hallelujah! and we’ll meet you by and by. 


Come all you Prohibitionists— 
You who love whiskey well; 
You'll have to join the Democrats, 





Or else you're gone to 
Hallelujah! and we’ll meet you by and by. 


Oh, the contest is now a-coming— 
The fact you all know well. 
Monopolies will do the best they can, 





But you bet we'll give ‘em 
Hallelujah! and we’ll meet you by and by. 


All you Reb and Yankee soldiers— 

All you who do mean well, 

You'll have to leave the two old parties 
Or else you’re gone to 
Hallelujah! and we’ll meet you by and by. 





O. M. Kem, he is ro Tavlor,? 

He has no votes to sell; 

But the very next man who sells us out 
Had better be in 
Hallelujah! and we’ll meet you by and by. 
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Oh say now, Billy Bryan, 

The fact you all know well— 

You'll have to leave the Democrats, 
Or else you're gone to 
Hallelujah! and we'll meet you by and by. 





(Encore Stanza) 


I’ve sung you now ny story, 

And I hope I’ve sung it well,— 
But before I sing any more to you 
T'll see you all in 
Hallelujah! and we’ll meet you by and by. 





1. W. V. Allen, Populist United States senator from Nebraska 
for six years—1893-1899. 

2 ©. M. Kem, a red-headed farmer of Custer County, living in 
a sod house, elected Populist congressman from the third district in 
1890 and re-elected in 1892 and 1894. 

3. W.M. Taylor, elected on Farmers’ Alliance ticket to Nebras- 
ka state senate in 1890 from the district in which Loup County is lo- 
cated. He fled the state in the winter of 1891 when the legislature was 
in session and the maximum railroad rate bill was pending. His vote 
was needed to pass the bill, and it was generally believed that he 
was paid several thousand dollars to “sell out” and leave the state.— 
Editor 


LOGS FROM PETER A. SARPY TRADING POST FURNISH 
MEMORIAL 


At the national convention of the American Association of School 
Administration held in Atlantic City the first week of March, Charles 
B. Glenn, distinguished for his untiring service as the first (and pres- 
ent) president of the association, was presented with a memorial 
chest—an all-American gift from each of the forty-eight states of the 
Union and its national capital. These state offerings included marble, 
wood, metals, semi-precious stones, and rare pieces of ore and crys- 
tal. From them was fashioned by skilled craftsmen a chest rich in 
beauty and sentimert. 

Nebraska's contribution was a choice slab of log from the historic 
trading post built by the American Fur Company at Bellevue about 
1820, and for many years presided over by the noted fur trader, Peter 
A. Sarpy. 

This is the oldest structure in the state built by white men. Here, 
also, the first Masonic lodge in Nebraska was organized and held its 
meetings. At one time or another it has been a rendezvous for all of 
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the early travelers of this region, and many tales of early history 
could it impart if its massive logs had power to speak 


The State Historical Society was privileged in securing, some ten 
years ago, nearly all of the logs which had formed this building, and 
hopes to recorstruct it ultimately according to the original plans—- 
which are also held among the treasures in the Museum. These logs 
are of the cottonwood tree beloved by all pioneers of the plains 
region, and as sound today as when cut. 


Log Section from Sarpy Trading Post, and Logs 


Author’s Correction 


Frank P. Schmitt, whose prize-winning story of “A Pioneer Ne- 
braska Community” appeared in our last issue, asks us to correct an 
error therein. Relying on the “History of the Elkhorn Valley,” he 
referred to the “German (Grace) Evangelical Lutheran Church,” 
when in fact that church is English, not German, as pointed out by 
a correspondent 
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NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Founded August 26, 1867 
Reorganized September 25, 1878 


The founders of Lincoln, David Butler, Governor; John Gillespie, Au- 
ditor; Thomas P. Kennard, Secretary of State, founded on August 26, 
1867, the State Historical Society and Library Association. This 
Historical Society received from the State the gift of the block of ground 
later known as Historical Block, Haymarket Square, now Municipal 
Building Square. It was the plan of the founders of the State and its 
capital city that this block of land should be the permanent home of the 
State Historical Society which should preserve the history and prehis- 
toric story of Nebraska. 


This original-Historical Association was reorganized. under the name 
of the Nebraska State Historical Society at a public meeting held in the 
Commercial Hotel in Lincoln on September 25, 1878. About thirty well- 
known, citizens of the state were present. Robert W. Furnas was chosen 
president, and Professor Samuel Aughey, secretary. , 


The State: Historical Society is the oldest state institution in n Nebras- 
ka. It owns the Historical Half-Block opposite the Nebraska State Cap- 
itol. It deeded to the City of Lincoln its original historical block, now 
occupied by municipal buildings, and received in return the present site 
as a home for a historical building. 


GOVERNING BOARD—1937-1938 
Executive Board—Officers and Elected Members 


President, A. B. Wood, Gering. 

First Vice-President; J. C. Seacrest, Lincoln. 
Second Vice-President, A. J. Weaver, Falls City. 
Secretary, Addison E. Sheldon, Lincoln. 
Treasurer, Don L. Love, Lincoln. 

N.: €. Abbott, Nebraska City. 

A. T. Hill, Hastings. 

Wm. C. Ramsey,’ Omaha. 

D. S. Dalbey, Beatrice. 

E. P. Wilsen, Chadron. 


Ex-Officio Members 


R. L. Cochran, Governor of Nebraska. 

Charles.A. :Goss, Chief Justice of Supreme Court of Nebraska. 
E. A. Burnett, Chancellor of University of Nebraska. 

S. W. Thurber, President, Nebraska Press Association, Tecumseh. 
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PAWNEE SCOUTS 
This book presents a panorama of the life 
other publication. 


By Robert Bruce 

ee 

Mainly from extensive correspondence with 
Captain Luther H. North, 1929-1932. 

of the North Brothers and the Pawnee Scouts 

through letters, reminiscences, maps and 

Two group pictures of the Pawnee Scout 
survivors; the photographic copies of General 
Sheridan’s letter; the muster rolls; early maps, 
tintypes, and prints; numerous unique pictures 
of Pawnee individuals—the comments of many 
frontier characters and the statements of 
Captain North increase the interest and his- 
torical value of the work. 

Published on large pages—bound in heavy 
paper covers—interspersed with boxed notes 
—profusely illustrated—large type. 

Price $2.50, postpaid. 
Order before the supply is exhausted from 


NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
State Capitol Lincoln, Nebraska 
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